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LASHES 
. AND PLUGS 


AT LAST IT HAPPENED! Harvey Shirley of Chattanooga, Tenn., 


fell for an old one recently and luckily came out with only a few 




















bruises and an embarrassed expression. 


Policemen said Shirley, an employe of the Electric Power Board, 
climbed out on a limb of a tree and sawed it off behind him. 


NO DIRECTORY NEEDED. Archie Woof, of London, wanted 
to run his business without ledgers, but the tax department told 
him everybody had to keep books—even a mental marvel. 
“But why books when I remember everything?” Archie croaked. 
Archie is the only supplier of extras for British films. There are 
some 3,000 on his books and he remembers telephone numbers, 
appearances, qualifications and other details without keeping a file. 


SLIGHTLY BEFUDDLED. A certain executive, reports The 
Monthly Bulletin, was giving a subordinate some lengthy instruc- 
tions by telephone. Said the subordinate: “Put a verbal order on 
my desk. These telephone orders are not worth the paper they 
are written on!” 


WHAT A JOB! When there is a reduction in long distance 
rates, such as the one which went into effect on February 1, the 
Long Lines Department of AT&T usually must reprint so many 
pages of rate material that if they were stacked one on top of 
another they would be almost as high as the famous Empire State 
Building, reports Long Lines magazine. These pages of basic rate 
and charge material help operators throughout the Bell System to 
quote long distance rates and charges quickly. 

Before the February reduction, which affected both long dis- 
tance and TWX services, more than 1,300 new pages of rate and 
charge material had to be prepared. Following this, an average 
of nearly 3,000 copies of each page, or more than 3,500,000 sheets 
of paper, were printed and shipped to operating offices where long 
distance calls are handled. Yet the time available for completing 
the work was only about 70 days. The new material represented 
more than seven tons of paper. 


FROM A POLE TOP! A man recently telephoned the Oklahoma 
City, Okla., office of the county registrar of deeds and asked the 
name of the owner of a house at a certain city address. 

“Leave your number and [ll call you back,” he was told. 

“I can’t,” was the reply. “I’m the telephone lineman on top 
of a pole. I just happened to see a vacant house and thought I 
might have a chance to rent it.” 


HOW TO STRETCH $30! The manager of a department store 
heard that one of his clerks had a car, telephone and several other 
items he considered luxuries. As the man was receiving but $30 
a week and as he had four children, the manager was curious to 
know how he could afford the car and other items. He asked him. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” said the clerk. “There are 500 of us em- 
ployed at this store. I raffle my wages every week at a quarter a 
chance.” 
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RESOURCES... 





Work is the first necessity; only by effort can life be sustained. Other necessities 
of life however are Shelter, Rest and Recreation. These are represented by the 
residential towns. Homes as dormitories; indoor and outdoor sports and recreational 


centres to provide essential relaxation and social intercourse. 


As talk is the preliminary to enjoyment of the amenities of the residential town 





so telecommunications are indispensable to it being carried on with despatch, conveni- 
ence and economy. It is in this respect that Strowger Telecommunications have proved 
acceptable to residential areas as evidenced by the large number throughout the 


world equipped with Strowger Main and Satellite Automatic Exchanges. 
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MOBILE RADIO-TELEPHONE 


Sonice Begins in St. Louis 


RBAN mobile radio - telephone 
U service, permitting occupants of 

suitably-equipped automobiles to 
talk by telephone with each other or 
with any land telephone connected with 
the Bell System, was given its first 
public test in St. Louis on May 15. 

Greater St. Louis is the first in the 
world to have this extension of the 
regular telephone system to moving 
vehicles. Permission for the service to 
be offered on an experimental com- 
mercial basis was granted recently by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion through licensing of the land radio 
station necessary for operation of the 
system. 

The public test May 15 was made for 
members of the metropolitan press and 
radio. Three mobile-equipped company 
vehicles were used to carry reporters, 
both press and radio, and photogra- 
phers on a cruise through St. Louis 
and St. Louis County. Each of the re- 
porters called in their stories of the 
test from the moving automobiles and 
each, in turn, received incoming calls 
from his city editor or news room. 

Following publication of newspaper 
stories, and radio newscasts about the 
success of the test, the St. Louis busi- 
ness office of the telephone company 
was kept busy for two days answering 
inquiries about the service from pros- 
pective business users, including 47 not 
on the original prospects’ list. The St. 
Louis system is authorized a total of 
150 mobile sets. Even before the test, 
tentative applications which would 
have required more than the number 
of sets authorized had been received. 
However, difficulty is being experienced 
in obtaining the mobile equipment so 
that it is impossible to determine when 
the system will be in full service. 

Three classes of service are offered: 
(1) A general two-way telephone 
service between any vehicle and any 
regular telephone or other mobile unit: 
(2) a two-way dispatch service be- 
tween a customer’s office and his own 
mobile units only, and (3) a one-way 
Signaling service to mobile units to 
notify ute driver that he should com- 
ply with pre-arranged instructions. 


The rates for a three-minute gen- 
eral service message within the area 
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BELL SYSTEM 
MOBILE RADIOTELEPHONE 
SERVICE 





How calls are handled by mobile radio-telephone service: 





Telephone customer (1) dials ‘Long 








Distance"’ and asks to be connected with the mobile service operator, to whom he gives the 
telephone number of the vehicle he wants to call. The operator sends out a signal from the radio 
control terminal (2) which causes a lamp to light and a bell to ring in the mobile unit (3). 
Occupant answers his telephone, his voice traveling by radio to the nearest receiver (4) and 
thence by telephone wire. 

To place a call from a hicle, the 
button. 





# merely lifts his telephone and presses a "'talk"’ 
This sends out a radio signal which is picked up by the nearest receiver and is transmitted 
by telephone wire to the operator. 


served by the St. Louis radio-telephone 
station range from 30 to 40 cents de- 
pending on the location of the land 
telephone. The charge for a one-minute 
two-way dispatch call is 15 cents. The 
rates for most calls do not vary with 
the location of the vehicle. If the call- 
ing or called land telephone is outside 
the St. Louis mobile service area, toll 
rates apply. 

The radio equipment on the vehicle 
may be provided either by the cus- 
tomer or the telephone company. If 
furnished by the company, the monthly 
service charge is $15 and an installa- 
tion charge of $25 applies. 

The general mobile radio-telephone 
service operates like this: 

Calls to and from vehicles are han- 
dled by mobile service operators. The 
conversations travel part way by tele- 
phone wire and part way by radio. For 
example, a man at his desk in St. 





Louis who wants to talk to the occu- 
pant of a certain car or truck lifts his 
telephone receiver and dials or asks for 
long distance. He then asks for the 
mobile service operator, to whom he 
gives the telephone number of the 
vehicle. Numbers such as WJ 2-3873, 
which do not conflict with any existing 
central office code, are used. 


The operator sends over the channel 
a signal which selects the particular 
mobile station desired and causes a bell 
to ring and a light to go on in the car 
or truck. When the driver sees or 
hears his signal he answers his tele- 
phone. His voice travels by radio to 
the nearest receiving station and 
thence by telephone wire back to the 
caller. 


The person in the vehicle is able to 
make a call merely by lifting his tele- 
phone and pressing a “talk” button to 
signal the operator. 
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Equipment installed in the cars and 
trucks consists of a radio receiver and 
transmitter, antenna, selective signal- 
ing device, and telephone instrument. 
The instrument, which is similar to a 
regular hand telephone, is mounted on 


or under the dashboard, within easy 
reach of the occupant. The trans- 
mitting and receiving units, having 


power of about 20 watts, are located in 
the trunk of a car or in any suitable 
place on a truck. Each of the two 
units are contained in a steel case ap- 
proximately 10 ins. wide, 18 ins. long 
and 8 ins. deep, and each weighs about 
40 lbs. The single antenna for both 
sending and receiving is approximately 
18 ins. in length, mounted on top of 
the vehicle. 

The radio-telephone central office 
equipment employed in St. Louis in- 
cludes a transmitting station and five 
receiving stations. The antenna of the 
250-watt transmitter is located on a 
50-ft. mast atop the Southwestern Bell 
headquarters building. The receiving 
stations are located in various sections 
of the city so that vehicles with their 
relatively low-powered 
be within 
ceiver 


radio sets will 
range at all times. The re- 
nearest a unit 
picks up the voice signals and sends 
them on their way by telephone wire. 
tadio channels within the frequency 
range of 152-162 megacycles have been 
assigned for the service. 


calling mobile 


St. Louis is the first of a large num- 
ber of cities in which the Bell System 


plans to inaugurate mobile radio- 
telephone service this year. Such a 
large undertaking requires extensive 


planning and development in which the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories is 
active. In addition, 
gineers and 


very 
laboratories’ en- 
facilities are playing a 
large part in putting the early systems 
into operation. 

Authorization to establish 
mental radio-telephone stations’ in 
other cities has been granted and work 
is progressing on the installation of 
required equipment at those points. 
Application for a license in each local- 
ity must await completion of the nec- 
essary facilities. 


experi- 


The cities in which the construction 
of stations have been authorized to 
date include Boston, Springfield, Provi- 
dence, New York, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Miami, Atlanta, Minneapolis, 
Green Bay, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Indianapolis, Memphis, Kansas City, 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Fort 
Worth, Dallas, Houston, Oklahoma 
City, Denver, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 

Applications for 
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authorization to 





Mobile radio-telephone transmitter in the head- 
quarters building of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
construct radio-telephone stations in 
Worcester, Richmond, Akron, Los An- 
geles and Portland, Ore., are now 
pending before the commission. Sur- 
veys to determine the desirability of 
extending the service to other 

are also under way. 


cities 


Bell System plans for mobile radio- 
telephone service to cover certain inter- 
city highways announced last 
December. Applications for authoriza- 
tion to construct transmitter-receivers 
along the highway between New York 
and Boston and between Chicago and 


were 


St. Louis are pending. Other ap}lica- 
tions are in preparation for radio- 
telephone stations along the New 
York-Albany-Buffalo route. To date, 
construction permits have been granted 
for highway stations at Boston, Provi- 
dence, Cincinnati and Green Bay, Wis. 

When established, the highway sta- 
tions will permit 
vehicles 


communication be- 
traveling along the 
routes and any wire telephone. A num- 
ber of companies, including truck and 
bus lines, long distance movers, util- 
ities and other organizations have 
indicated interest in highway 
telephone service and a desire to par- 
ticipate in experimental trials. 


tween 


radio- 


* * 


ILLINOIS BELL GETS 
MOBILE RADIO LICENSE 


The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. an- 
nounced recently that 
been granted by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to construct a very 
high frequency transmitting station in 
of four cities, Chicago, 
Peoria, Springfield, and Ottawa. This 
is the first step in providing highway 
radio-telephone service 
cago and St. Louis. 


permission has 


each Illinois 


between Chi- 


These four stations will operate on 
35.42 megacycles and will have a trans- 
radius of about 50 miles. 
Strategically located along Highway 66 
and the Illinois 
along with similar transmitters in 
Southwestern Bell’s territory, will not 
only provide radio-telephone service to 
vehicular traffic on 


mission 


River, these stations 


Highway 66 be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis, but also 
to boats on the Illinois 
between the two points. 


River plying 
In addition to 





View of the handy slide-out type telephone set used in connection with mobile radio-telephone 


equipment. 


The set fits under the dashboard of the motor vehicle, within easy reach of front 


seat occupants. 
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the highway transmitter, a separate 
transmitter for urban service will be 
located in Chicago. The highway trans- 
mitters will provide urban _radio- 
telephone service for towns in their 
immediate vicinity and to vehicles 
within a radius of 50 miles of the 
transmitting point as well as for the 
highway and waterway systems. 
Three hundred mobile transmitting 
and receiving units, complete with 
hand telephone, will be made available 
by the Illinois Bell to equip motor 
vehicles and boats for this initial radio- 
telephone service. Each unit will be 
provided with a full selective signal- 


ling device so that the called vehicle 
may be selected from the others and 
signalled individually. 

To insure prompt relaying of calls 
originating from moving vehicles, ap- 
proximately 25 receiving stations will 
be installed at intervals along the 
Chicago-St. Louis route. It will be im- 
portant that all of these receivers 
function correctly so that a call origi- 
nating from a moving vehicle may be 
picked up at any point along the route. 
Therefore, periodic testing of these 
receivers will be necessary. For this 
purpose the FCC permit also provides 
for the construction of auxiliary test- 


ing stations in Chicago, Ottawa, Peoria 
Hts., and Springfield. They will be op- 
erated on a frequency of 43.42 mega- 
cycles. 

The permit stipulates that the proj- 
ect be completed in six months with an 
additional allowance of a 10-day period 
for testing. If present schedules are 
met, it is expected that mobile radio- 
telephone service between Chicago and 
St. Louis will be available early this 
fall. The chain of stations which the 
Illinois Bell will operate jointly with 
the Southwestern Bell wiil be the first 
of its type to be placed in service by 








the Bell System. 








Held Orders Are People 


By Arthur W. Page 
Vice President 
The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


ELD ORDERS are not just statistics on a sheet. 
They represent people and people we will be 
living with for the rest of our lives. They have 
been exceedingly tolerant. That has been one of the 
most impressive facts of the war time. But what hap- 
pens when they cease to be tolerant and how fast it 
happens are equally as impressive. In one place in the 
Bell System complaints rose 1,000 per cent in three 


months. 

If people really believe that we are doing everything 
that can be done, I think they will still be friends of 
ours, for a while. But the second they suspect that we 


are taking their inconvenience easy, or letting their 


suffering save us trouble, or money, there will be 


trouble aplenty. 


This business has lived and grown successful and of 
good repute by giving service. It has given the public 
with 
invented better 
things and taught the public to want them and ask 


for them. 


That is 


than just a business. 


what it wanted when it wanted it and done it 


efficiency and courtesy —and_ then 


this 
It made it a good place to work, 


what made business something more 


a good life to live, something with distinction. 
It did its best to serve the public. 
when it was comparatively easy to do. 


That paid off 


What do we 
Shall we run the business for our convenience? 


Well, now it is hard—what about it? 
do? 
Shall we run it to meet long distance “prove in” rules? 
Shall we serve our engineering studies? Or shall we 


serve the public? 

What is the objective? To give people the best pos- 
sible service as cheaply as we could do it. But the 
“service” comes before the “cheap.” And not just to 
serve those we found it convenient to serve. 

Our job is to serve every single person that we 
possibly can and get service to them as fast as we can. 
That may mean putting plant in and taking it out 
again in a little while. 


What did we do after the hurricane? Did we wait 


until we had everything engineered for 1960? 
not, 


We did 
We got something going fast and improved it 
afterward. 

Well, this is just like the hurricane, but a whole lot 
worse. What did we expect —to have the worst war 
in history and have it result in the millenium of ease 
and comfort? The phrase, “the war is over,” is an 
hallucination as far as we are concerned. The war has 
just got to our front. This is our big time, and if we 
are not going to throw away all the ideals of our history 
we are going to take off our coats and show the world 
what we can do in a fight. 

Are we going to degrade service a bit for the many 
to give service to a few more? We are 
going to give everyone some service just as fast as it 


Sure we are. 


can be done, and we are going to tell everyone exactly 
what we are doing. It is the only just thing to do, and 
the public relations of this business are not as good 
as we think they are if we can’t manage to live with 
the truth and justice no matter how unpleasant the 
truth is. 

This is no time for little faith, or half-way measures. 
It is time to strain every effort to give service, and a 
time for full explanation of what the facts are. 

It is a time to increase our reputation by the energy 
and ingenuity with meet our difficulties— 
and the complete frankness with which we tell the facts. 


which we 


If this company has done everything humanly pos- 
sible to give service we think we can say so in a way 
to keep our friends as well as our self-respect. 

But if, because some people must wait some, we have 
let down and let need be, and wait 
longer than they had to, there is no way to make a 
good story of that. 


more wait than 
We won't believe it ourselves and 
we can’t make anyone else believe it. 


No one is asking us to save the last nickel. Take a 


Ask the public, do you want telephones now or 
a little saving later? 


vote. 


Maybe, we don’t face those questions in those words. 
But we do face those questions. And I have no doubt 
what the answers are. 

The question, is how good a job do we do? How 
much of lasting satisfaction do we get out of recog- 
nizing the biggest and hardest job we ever had and 
licking it? If we see it for what it is we'll lick it and 
like licking it.—THE OHIO BELL 
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Tense situation in Washington brought about by rail and coal 


strikes brings developments of interest to the telephone in- 


dustry. . . . Proposed American Communications Union would 


take in a field covering telegraph, broadcast and wireless in- 


dustries, as well as Bell System. 


tion of this department again must 

be devoted to labor problems this 
week. This is because the tense over- 
all situation brought about in Wash- 
ington by the rail and coal strikes has 
had some interesting by-products. These 
by-product developments are of im- 
mediate interest to the telephone in- 
dustry and other utility industries. 
Here goes for a one-two-three sum- 
mary: 


(1) The Pepper Bill, to increase 
minimum wages under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act—already passed by the 
Senate—is growing colder each day in 
the House Labor Committee. The gen- 
eral congressional atmosphere is get- 
ting so increasingly critical towards 
organized labor demands that it is be- 
ginning to wither whatever remaining 
prospects that this particular bill might 
have of passage during the current 
session of Congress. 


(2) For the same basic reason, the 
chances look pretty good for eventual 
enactment of the Gwynne Bill, to im- 
pose a two-year statute of limitations 
on suits brought for claims on back 
wages arising out of alleged violation 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. This 
bill (HR 2788) by Representative 
Gwynne (R., Iowa) passed the House 
without a record vote. It would apply 
to all industries and, for that matter, 
to all suits brought under any federal 
statute involving any “action for the 
recovery of wages, penalties, or other 
damages, actual or exemplary, pur- 
suant to any law in the United States.” 

(8) While the prospects for a gen- 
eral overhauling of federal labor legis- 
lation to the extent which would involve 
a repeal of the Wagner (National 
Labor Relations) Act or the Smith- 
Connally Act are still confused, Con- 
gress is in a temper to pass some spe- 
cific reforms along the lines of the 
House-approved Case Bill, plus possible 
amendments requiring compulsory ar- 
bitration on labor disputes involving 
public utilities. This agitation is all too 


Fi. OBVIOUS reasons, the atten- 
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nebulous and fast moving at this par- 
ticular writing to hazard a surmise as 
to the definite outcome. The most that 
can be said is that it is “in the air.” 
President Truman sensed this in his 
recent message to the Congress. 


Going back now to the Pepper Bill to 
increase minimum wages, the House 
Labor Committee has been sitting on 
the bill, unable to get a quorum which 
is willing to take progressive action on 
the measure. On the few occasions 
when the committee has been able to 
assemble a quorum, some of the mem- 
bers started talking about anti-strike 
legislation instead of the Pepper Bill. 
After several attempts to substitute the 
agenda were beaten by a narrow mar- 
gin, the committee finally acted on May 
24, under the lash of the rail strike, to 
take such action. 


This writer forecast some months 
ago, that it was very doubtful whether 
the Pepper Bill would be finally enacted 
in any form whatever at the current 
session. Later on, when the Senate 
Labor Committee, goaded by Senator 
Pepper and his colleagues, managed to 
report the bill in a very much modified 
form, your correspondent began to have 
his doubts. But then the Senate loaded 
the bill down with the farm parity 
amendment and President Truman 
promised to veto it if it ever came to 
his desk in such a form. That really 
knocked the props from under the Pep- 
per Bill. But it still had a chance to 
get going again in the House. 


Furthermore, the administration, 
faced with an election campaign and 
under heavy commitments to the CIO 
Political Action Committee, has been 
high-pressuring the House committee 
to get the thing started. But that was 
before the coal and rail strikes began 





FRANCIS X. WELCH 
WASHINGTON 
EDITOR 


to fan public indignation towards labor 
abuses. It should be observed in all 
fairness that the Pepper Bill in itself 
does not involve issues which have led 
to perplexing strikes, but merely a 
question of how much minimum wages 
and hours should be in the future. 

Nevertheless, congressmen, receiving 
a mounting volume of anti-union mail, 
are coming to regard it as all part and 
parcel of an ultra pro-union attitude 
which has led to the recent labor crisis. 
Hence the current feeling that the 
Pepper Bill is a dead duck for the 
season. Senator Pepper’s own mail is 
secretly reported to be running heavily 
against the attitude he took in his re- 
cent filibuster against Senate consid- 
eration of some union reform amend- 
ments to the Case Bill. 


* * *x 


The Gwynne Bill is really not di- 
rectly involved in the present highly 
volatile labor controversy in Congress. 
But it does, as already suggested, stand 
to gain by the high feeling which is 
running in Congress in favor of curb- 
ing union abuses. The abuses which 
the Gwynne Bill would correct are, per- 
haps, not of any union’s making. They 
flow simply from extreme interpreta- 
tions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
in litigation concerning back claims 
for wages, overtime, and so forth. So 
that if anybody is to blame for the 
situation which makes the Gwynne Bill 
necessary, the blame, with all due re- 
spect, probably belongs on the shoulders 
of the federal courts. 

For example, one court decision, 
which did not involve a telephone com- 
pany or a utility, defined “sleeping 
time”—subject to compensation under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act—as time 
spent by employes on the premises even 
while they were asleep but subject to 
emergency call for fire protection, etc. 
Another federal decision invalidates the 
right of an employer even to reach an 
agreement as to “liquidated damages” 
arising out of claims for back wages, 
overtime, etc. Decisions such as these 
upset and confuse the relationship be- 
tween employer and employe to such 
a degree that a sensible period of limi- 
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tation is necessary for this type of 
lawsuit, just as it has been recognized 
as necessary for years and years with 
respect to every other type of lawsuit. 

In most states of the union, for ex- 
ample, an action at law for damages 
growing out of a slanderous statement 
is limited or “outlawed” unless it is 
brought within one year after the al- 
leged damage occurs. Various other 
claims for personal injuries and per- 
sonal damages have similar short pe- 
riods of limitation. 

In fact, the Gwynne Bill originally 
had a one-year period of limitation, but 
on motion of Representative Hobbs 
(D., Ala.) it was extended to two years. 
This will probably facilitate the bill’s 
passage through the Senate. Another 
minor amendment, on the suggestion of 
the Justice Department, exempts the 
United States government from the 
limitation in the Gwynne Bill. 

Over on the Senate side a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee is seeking to expedite passage of 
the Gwynne Bill in that chamber. 
this 
informed us 


(As Mr. 
Welch that the Gwynne 
Bill was favorably reported out of the 


issue went to press, 


Senate committee.) 
« * * 


Coming next to the possibilities of 
anti-strike legislation regarding utili- 
ties, one is tempted to ask, whatever 
became of that often praised pattern 
of labor legislation—the National Rail- 
way Labor Act? This act was com- 
mended by the late President Roose- 
velt and President Truman, and by 
many others as being a model labor 
law. Some observers have claimed for 
it almost the status of a “cure-all.” 

Here was a model labor law—guar- 
anteeing labor amity on the railroads 
through a mediation board, with cool- 
ing-off periods and fact-finding com- 
mittees. Then came the recent railroad 
strike and our ideal is knocked into a 
cocked hat! What happened to it any- 
how? Here is what happened: It seems 
the National Railway Labor Act had 
a fatal accident in the pre-Pearl Har- 
bor days of 1941. 

Remember that the National Railway 
Act was originally passed in 
1926 on the basis of experience going 
back to 1888. Though it had grievous 
defects, it did rest on a reasonably 
adult apperception of the facts of in- 
dustrial life and on a fairly responsi- 
ble attitude toward the rights of 
property and of the public as well as 
those of labor. 


Labor 


However, such a labor policy will be 
corrupted and finally destroyed in com- 
petition with a rival labor policy rooted 
in mischief. Such is the post-1933 labor 
policy. 
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Specifically, just what occurred in 
1941? A quite normal kind of wage 
dispute on the nation’s railways. There 
was the usual leisurely procedure un- 
der the National Railway Labor Act, 
culminating in the report and recom- 
mendations of a quite outstanding fact- 
finding board on November 5, 1941. But 
then an unexpected thing happened. 
The railway unions involved, among 
the ‘stablest and most prudent any- 
where in the world, rejected the fact- 
finders’ report. Why? No doubt 
shall have to wait for the posthumous 
memoirs of the labor magnates in- 
volved for the ultimate reason. 


we 


But we know already that labor- 
leading is a highly competitive enter- 
prise. We know that no labor leader 
can stay in business long if he doesn’t 
show his people that he pays off as well 
as, or better than, other leaders. 


Now, naturally, the rail union lead- 
ers—and their rank and file—had been 
close students of the post-1933 labor 
policies. They had noted, with interest, 
that a labor magnate paid $500,000 into 
a campaign chest in 1936 and was en- 
abled a few months later to flout the 
basic laws of a sovereign state in the 
great sit-down strikes of 1937. Even 
more recently, in June, 1941, the railway 
working people had noted that a union 
led, as the administration’s own attor- 
ney general indicated, by communists 
had stopped production in an aircraft 
plant in California by what the attor- 
ney general himself likened to an “in- 
surrection.” 

And the railway workers had also 
noted that far from punishing this sub- 
versive group for insurrection, the 
national administration punished the 
employer by taking his plant away 
from him and then worked out a hand- 
some raise for the union when the 
plant was restored! Well! After such 
a demonstration, what were wholly 
loyal American union men on the rails 
to do when their own case came to a 
climax less than six months later? Take 
no more by law than the “commies” 
had gouged out by way of insurrec- 
tion? Prove more respectful of the law 
and the spirit of law than had the 
administration? 

Don’t be silly. The railway workers, 
after all, are flesh and blood. They fol- 
lowed where the administration led. 
As stated, they tossed the fact-finding 
board’s report out the window. And 
what happened next? We have some 
poignant recitals on that point by two 
members of that very board. The 
chairman of the 1941 board was Wayne 
Lyman Morse, now a United States 
senator. In the course of some remarks 
the other day in the Senate, Senator 
Morse gave his version of what hap- 





pened to the National Railway Labor 
Act in the fall of 1941: 


“After the decision of November 5 
had been handed down, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive intervened. He did not go along 
with the report as originally filed, al- 
though he admitted it was an excellent 
report. But at four separate times he 
tried to settle the dispute after a de- 
cision on the merits had been |made]. 

“|Then| he reconvened the _ |fact- 
finding| board .. . [and] said, ‘I want 
you to take back the case because we 
are further apart now than we were 
before attempting to arrive at a settle- 
ment....”’ (Italics mine.) 


There is an even more pungent ac- 
count from another member of the 1941 
board, Professor Thomas Reed Powell 
of Harvard: 


“The President, so far as is known, 
not only exerted no pressure on [the 
unions] to accept but on the contrary 
encouraged them to seek greater in- 
creases than those recommended.” 


In the face of this presidential con- 
duct, the fact-finders, who seem to have 
been extraordinarily obliging men, 
agreed to go back and try again, this 
time as a “mediation board.” The re- 
sult, arrived at almost immediately, 
was a deal meeting the unions’ de- 
mands. It was explained by the board 
in the deathless and abject words 
which, taken in context, still constitute 
the most exquisite summation of the 
post-1933 labor policies: 


“Public officers . .. when called upon 
by parties to help them settle a con- 
troversy by the process of mediation, 
cannot ignore the acceptability of any 
proposed settlement to the particular 
party which has the greatest economic 
power to enforce its demands in a labor 
dispute.” 


* 7 * 
Speaking of Communistic influence 
on the conservative railroad unions 


brings to mind the fact that the Com- 
munist American Communications 
Union is still gunning for the National 
Federation of Telephone Workers. 

A revised constitution proposing that 
the National Federation of Telephone 
Workers, now claiming alliance of 52 
Bell System unions with 265,000 mem- 
bers, be converted into an integrated 
union called the American Communica- 
tions Union, has been submitted to all 
affiliates, it was disclosed on May 22 at 


the first constitutional convention of 
the American Union of Telephone 
Workers at the Hotel Piccadilly in New 
York City. 


The AUTW was formerly known as 
the Federation of Long Lines Telephone 
Workers. 

Oscar Jager, chairman of the con- 
stitution committee of the AUTW, said 
the proposed NF TW constitution would 
take in a field covering the telegraph, 
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broadcast, and wireless industries, as 
well as the Bell System. 


. 2 2 


Because Communism impinges so di- 
rectly on the security of the public 
utility (beyond and 
other types of business), 
the department may be interested in 
getting the transcript of the 
debate entitled ‘““Are Communism and 
Democracy Mutually Antagonistic?” 
This can be had by writing to Amer- 
can Forum of the Air, 1627 K Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
was aired on a national radio network 
on May 21. Opposed to Communism 
were Rep. Clare Booth Luce (R., Conn.) 
and William Henry Chamberlin, Mos- 
cow correspondent for the 


business above 


readers of 


recent 


The debate 


Christian 
Science Monitor and noted author and 
journalist. Defending Communism were 
William Z. Foster, head of the Commu- 
nist Party in this country, and Dr. 
Harry F. Ward, 
from Union Theological Seminary. 


professor emeritus 
Foster and Ward made their first big 
mistake in even letting the sharp-wit- 
ted Connecticut congresswoman get on 
the same program with them. Next to 
that, they erred in letting her speak 
first. Reason is that the glamorous 
Clare hauled right off with the sound 
of the bell and landed one so perfectly 
timed and well placed right on the but- 
ton that Foster and Ward spent the 
rest of the evening groggily trying to 
make explanatory distinctions. The 
whole transcript is very educational 
and well worth reading. But that devas- 
tating opening is so perfect this writer 
cannot resist reproducing it here. 


MRS. LUCE: “Mr. Moderator, I be- 
lieve that Communism and our Ameri- 
can form of democracy are mutually 
antagonistic for the reasons that Mr. 
William Z. Foster, who sits opposite 
me, gave when he testified before a 
congressional committee investigating 
Communist propaganda in the third 
session of the 71st Congress. 

“The average American believes in 
God and is loyal to his country but 
Mr. Foster believes that a belief in God 
and loyalty to the American flag are 
wholly opposed to Communism.” 


Cyclone Clare followed up this open- 
ing by quoting the sworn testimony of 
Foster as follows: 


(Q)—Mr. Foster, does your party 
advocate the destruction of religious 
belief? 


(A)—Our party considers religion 
to be the opiate of the people, as Karl 








Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Roosevelt, 
Pittsburgh, June 6 and 7. 


North Dakota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Gardner, Fargo, June 
10 and 11. 

Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Spokane Hotel, 
Spokane, June 14 and 15. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association, Multnomah Hotel, Port- 


land, June 21 and 22. 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Hotel, 
Santa Monica, June 27 and 28. 


South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Carpenter, 
Falls, September 11 and 12. 


Sioux 


Michigan Independent Telephone 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Association, Hotel Olds, Lansing, 
September 18 and 19. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel, 


Chicago, October 14, 15 and 16. 


North Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Pine Needles 
Hotel, Southern Pines, November 


ll and 12. 


Association, 


South Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association (no hotel se- 
lected), November 14 and 15. 


Alabama Independent Telephone 
Association, Jefferson-Davis Hotel, 
Montgomery, November 18 and 19. 


Georgia Telephone Association, 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, No- 
vember 21 and 22. 


Florida Telephone Association, 


Marion Hotel, Ocala, November 25 
and 26. 








Marx has stated, and we carry on prop- 
aganda for the liquidation of these 
prejudices among the workers. 

(Q)—If I understand you, Mr. Fos- 
ter, the workers of America look on the 
Soviet flag as their flag. 

(A)—The workers of this country 
and the workers of every country have 
only one flag. That’s the Red flag. 

(Q)—Mr. Foster, do you owe alle- 
giance to the American flag? Does the 
Communist party owe allegiance to the 
American flag? 

(A)—I stated very clearly that the 
Red flag is the flag of the revolution- 
ary class and we are a part of the 
revolutionary class and all capitalist 
flags are flags of the capitalist class 
and we owe no allegiance to them. 


After that Foster was like a prize 
fighter stretched on the canvas and 
trying to continue to combat from the 
floor. 


Dramatic Criticism Department: As 
any bright school boy can readily tell 
you, it was not Alexander Graham Bell 
who discovered the telephone. It was 
a handsome Hollywood rascal named 
Don Ameche. You might also learn, 
from the 
Spencer Tracy 


source, that it was 
(rather than Thomas 


same 


Soft Answers 


invented the electric 
light bulb, and Greer Garson (instead 
of Madame Curie) who discovered 
radium; and Tyrone Power who built 
the Suez Canal, and so on and so forth. 


Edison) who 


Imagine the schoolchild’s surprise, 
however, to learn (in a Universal pic- 
ture released last week )that this same 
Ameche—using the film name of Hiram 
Percy Maxim—also discovered the elec- 
tric light bulb and the automatic gas 
generator and sundry other useful de- 
vices and weapons. All this is accom- 
plished in a picture entitled, for some 
reason or other, “So Goes My Love!” 
(No ad.) 

This gives Mr. Ameche almost a clean 
sweep in the public utility field. Cer- 
tainly it puts him two up on Tracy and 
various other characters who took title 
roles in such utility epics as “Western 
“Tonion Pacific,” “The Harvey 
Girls” (Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe). 
Now, if Ameche should happen to start 
growing a beard, it will set us to won- 
dering whether the next role will be 
Theodore N. Vail, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Robert Fulton, or just a fellow in a 
Grand Central pay-station booth wait- 
ing for the dial tone. 


if "nion,” 


Life is short, but it’s never too short for courtesy. Many a soft answer has turned away 


wrath and smoothed an indignant customer into a friendlier mood, for many incidents which 


invite quick anger can be satisfactorily explained away if someone 


understand and get to the bottom of the case.—Public Service. 
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"BADGER INDEPENDENTS TACKLE 






Rural Expansion Program 


By JOHN G. REYNOLDS 


lay program that proved conclu- 


J iiss or enthusiastically in a three- 
telephone 


sively that Wisconsin 
men and women are firm believers in 
the sound principle that there is no 
substitute 
members of the Wisconsin State Tele- 
phone Association thronged to the 
Park Hotel, Madison, for the associa- 
tion’s annual convention on May 14, 
15, 16. More than 400 telephone com- 
pany representatives heard leaders of 
industry discuss 


for good telephone service, 


the telephone prob- 
lems ranging from rural service to con- 
struction and expansion programs, and, 
in line with the present trend toward 
more and better rural telephone service, 
adopted during the convention a series 
of resolutions to establish a uniform 
method of improving rural telephone 
service. 

Directors elected were as follows: 
Lester Lamkins, Manawa; A. H. Bow- 
den, Almond; S. B. Lockwood, Mon- 
dovi; W. E. Lawton, Viroqua; J. F. 
3enjamin, Cumberland; G. B. Rogers, 
Milwaukee; E. B. Samp, La Crosse; 
Lon J. Jester, Rockford, Ill., and B. H. 
Piepmeier, Black River Falls. 

The directors elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Walter Dakin, Madison; vice 
president, Mr. Bowden; treasurer, Mr. 
Lawton; secretary, Mr. Lamkins, and 
recording secretary, J. E. Byrne, Madi- 
son. 

At the first general session on May 
14, President Samp introduced Mayor 
T. Halsey Kraege, of Madison, who 
heartily welcomed association members 
to the city for their first convention 
Since 1944, 
welcome and thanks for his compli- 
mentary remarks concerning the 
service performance of the telephone 
industry during World War II was 
made by G. B. Rogers, general commer- 


Response to the mayor’s 


cial manager, Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
Milwaukee. 

President Samp in his annual ad- 
dress reviewed activities of the asso- 
ciation since the 1944 convention. 
Commenting upon the Certificate of 
Appreciation received by the Wiscon- 
Sin association for services rendered 
the Signal Corps in 
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recruiting tele- 


Recent three-day convention of Wisconsin State Telephone 
Association proves that the telephone industry in the Badger 
state has adopted a ‘go ahead" policy of rural expansion 
and service improvements to bring rural subscribers the same 
quality of telephone service provided to city telephone users. 


phone men and sponsoring the 216th 
Signal Corps unit, Mr. Samp stated 
that all of the men in the sponsored 
unit returned “safe and sound after 
performing a never-to-be-forgotten fine 
job in the European theatre of war.” 

Expressing his belief that the tele- 
phone industry is upon the threshold 
of a bright and prosperous new era, 
Mr. Samp stated: “I believe the ten- 
dencies in recent years toward govern- 
mental ownership will change consid- 
erably. It is my opinion that as a result 
of experiences under wartime govern- 
mental regulations public reaction will 
be to swing away from too much cen- 
tralization of power in government and 
that private enterprise under reason- 
able government regulation will be the 
ultimate outcome.” 


Early in his report he commended 
the telephone trade journals for the 
manner in which they kept the indus- 
try informed at all times of everything 
of interest affecting the industry. 
Following Mr. 
annual reports of secretary and treas- 


Samp’s address the 


urer were given by Mr. Bowden and 
Mr. Lawton, respectively. 

In his annual report, Recording Sec- 
retary Byrne reported that since the 
1944 convention the association had a 
net gain of 17 new members. 

Mr. Byrne stated that because of 
the steady upward trend of operating 
costs, it became obvious a long time 
ago, that sooner or later a number of 
the telephone companies would be 
forced to raise their subscribers’ rates 
and there has been a gradual increase 
in the number of companies seeking 
relief through increased rates. 

“In many companies,” he said, ‘“ab- 
normal increases in toll revenues 
brought larger net profits than were 
earned in previous years, but in a 
number of cases mounting operating 
costs kept pace with or exceeded the 
increases in the toll earnings. 

“Undoubtedly, the number of rate 
cases will increase monthly as revenues 
seek postwar levels commensurate with 
more normal peacetime conditions. In 
other words, while it is expected that 





Officers, directors and guests of the Wisconsin State Telephone Association photographed at the 


directors’ luncheon during recent convention. 


SEATED (left to right): J. E. BYRNE, Madison; 


A. H. BOWDEN, Almond; E. B. SAMP, LaCrosse; W. E. LAWTON, Viroqua, and WALTER DAKIN, 


Madison. 


STANDING (left to right): L. LAMKINS, Manawa; J. J. KUEHN, Rhinelander; J. F. 


BENJAMIN, Cumberland; F. M. STEPHENS, Milwaukee; S. B. LOCKWOOD, Mondovi; J. E. WELSH, 
Mt. Hope; B. H. PIEPMEIER, Black River Falls, and G. B. ROGERS, Milwaukee. 
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discouraged. 
new era."' 


public demands for telephones and toll 
service will be much greater than ex- 
isted in prewar times, against this in- 
creased business must be matched the 
higher level of wages, higher costs of 
materials, continued high tax 
etc. In my opinion, unless improve- 
ments in the telephone art make it 
possible to reduce the cost of operation 

-telephone service will follow the gen- 
eral price trend of other commodities 
and go into higher 
brackets.” 


rates, 


subscriber rate 


Gordon 
supervisor, 


Ruggaber, exchange service 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
Milwaukee, presented his paper “Ur- 
ban Plant” to start the afternoon ses- 
sion on May 14. Stating that although 
materials are as hard to obtain today 
as they were at anytime during the 
war, Mr. Ruggaber warned that pro- 
viding trouble-free service to  sub- 
scribers who had been tolerant of both 
quality and speed of service during the 
war years is another major problem. 
“Their patience should be rewarded,” 
he said, “and everything 
should be done to give the public 
better service when they want it. The 
public has a right to demand and ex- 
pect better service. We in the tele- 
phone industry can expect to be 
‘pushed’ in getting our plants back to 
where they were before the war.” 


possible 


Getting the plant back in shape to 
give every subscriber good i 
largely a matter of using the observa- 
tion method—going over and inspect- 
ing the plant and locating and correct- 
ing weak spots before service has been 


service is 
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These speakers at recent convention of the Wisconsin State Telephone Association proved to their listeners that ‘'. 
Telephone men are the original ‘trouble shooters’ and must continue on 


interrupted or impaired, he _ stated. 
Sources of abnormal wear must be lo- 
cated by over-all plant inspection and 
trouble removed to 
further damage. 

The of G. A. Klein, plant 
superintendent of the Community Tele- 
phone Co., Black River Falls, on the 
subject of “Rural Plant” won the ap- 
plause and praise of those in attend- 
ance at the May 14 afternoon session. 
Presenting his message in an easy 
style of delivery that only complete 
knowledge of a subject can bring, Mr. 
Klein proved to his listeners that rural 
plant problems begin with the plant at 
the border of the initial rate area and 
work outwards from there. 


sources prevent 


address 


Mr. Klein covered rural plant prob- 
well that TELEPHONY will re- 
print his paper in a forthcoming issue, 


lems so 


as it believes every owner or operator 
of rural telephone property will be in- 
terested in his practical suggestions 
and remedies for common rural plant 
ills. 

Leon Roberts, Chicago, chairman of 
the Advertising Committee of the 
United States Independent 
Association, 


Telephone 
convention 
Has a 
emphasized the 
Independent 
effect a 


addressed the 
on “Independent Telephony 
Story to Tell.” He 
need for all operating 
regular 
paper advertising campaign and a plan 
for the use of bill 
and booth cards. 


companies to news- 


inserts and counter 
Mr. Roberts stated that such a pro- 


gram is necessary if the Independent 
companies are to get their share of the 


These Wisconsin telephone men were photographed between sessions of the recent Wisconsin convention: 
C. HERMSEN, Oconto; R. G. PETERSON, Wittenberg; C. HERMSEN, Oconto; F. N. BELLANGER, Appleton, and D. E. PETERSON, Medford. RIGHT 
PHOTO (left to right): E. B. SAMP, LaCrosse; SHERMAN BROOKS, Minneapolis; S$. B. LOCKWOOD, Mondovi; J. H. HESSELMAN, Mondovi, and H. M. 


SMITH, Nealsville. 





. this is no time to become 
- ready to meet the dawn of a brighter and better 
LEFT TO RIGHT: T. F. MILLER, Milwaukee; WALTER DAKIN, Madison; E. B. SAMP, LaCrosse; F. M. STEPHENS, Milwaukee, and J. £. 
BYRNE, Madison. 








money that will be spent in the future 
and if the public is to be sold on the 
service and policies of the companies. 
He challenged Independent 
to initiate aggressive, 


operators 
over-all adver- 
tising programs to compete with other 
industries which use a great amount 
of advertising to sell and to keep sold 
the products and services which they 
have to offer the public. 

that 
regardless of 
subscribing to the 
tising Institute, 


He urged every Independent 


company, conside! 

Adver- 
prepares and 
sells to the industry complete adver- 
tising material—newspaper mats, bill 
inserts, and booth cards, ete. 

Mr. introduced __ Elinor 
Bishop, Chicago, representative of the 
Telephone Advertising Institute. 

The final of the afternoon 
session was presented by Howard 
Moran, general commercial superin- 
tendent of the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co., Madison. Speaking on 
the subject of “Small Exchange Com- 


size, 
Telephone 
which 


counter 


Roberts 


address 


mercial Practices,’ Mr. Moran im- 

pressed upon his audience the fact that Th 

good telephone service does not begin B fa 

and end with the installation and f 

maintenance of good telephone plant § U, 

equipment. i th 
“We know actually that telephone 


service,” said Mr. Moran, “begins when §& st 
the customer in 





need of service walks 





into business 








our office. At that mo- 
ment he is meeting the local telephone ne 
company for the first time. The cour- - 





tesy and the efficiency with which the 
(Please 








turn to page 24 





LEFT PHOTO (left to right): RUSSEL 
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Aerial to Underground 
CABLE TERMINAL 


Go 


The UA-20 closely resembles the design of the 
famous Cook S-20 Pole Cable Terminal. The 
UA-20 is equipped with two entering nozzles and 
the cable chamber is equipped with terminating 
studs for each cable. Protection is provided by 
the Dual Gap H-20 Protector Unit which con- 
nects each aerial cable pair with its adjacent 
underground pair. 

The UA-20 offers many advantages. By simply 


removing the fuses the overhead and the under- 
ground cables are quickly disconnected, per- 
mitting testing in either direction. Special test 
clips with fuse clip adapters and cords are 
furnished. Service is re-established by reinserting 
the fuses into the heavy spring clips, which 
insures constant electrical contact and no resist- 
ance loss, an important feature in toll cable 


transmission. 
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AUTOMATIC & 


Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step ‘'Director'’ for Register- 
Sender-Translator Operation . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 


EFLECTRITC 





Distributors in U. S. and P ions 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 























When additions to Strowger central 
\Joffices are required, Strowger design always 
| hits a happy note. To serve more subscribers 
or to handle increased traffic, you merely slip 
new switches into place. For further growth, 
you simply add new shelves or frames, with 
equipment as needed. In all cases, the 
original equipment remains unchanged—and 


igrowth takes place without ''growing pains." 


Today, this "step-by-step" expansibility 


is setting a new high in its value to telephone 





companies. With present unavoidable short- 
ages of central office facilities, it provides 
Savings in equipment and time — as well 


as in dollars — which make it a priceless 













STANDARD SWITCHES each 
comprise a complete switch 
mechanism with associated re- 
lays — wired, and with wiring 
terminated on a "jack"’ on 
the base 





STANDARD FRAMES are rigid 
welded-and-bolted steel struc- 
tures of standardized design, 
upon which switches and 
shelves are easily mounted 




















STANDARD SHELVES provide 
mounting facilities and switch 
jacks, with all wiring com- 
pleted to a terminal block at 
the end of each shelf. 


boon for meeting urgent service needs. 


Today, unforeseen expansion which, with 
less flexible equipment, would necessitate 
complete rebuilding of central offices, is be- 
ing satisfied with a minimum number of 
Strowger switches, shelves and frames. Once 
again, Strowger design is giving convincing 
proof of its superiority—and demonstrating 


why most telephone companies "going auto- 


matic’ specify "STROWGER Automatic." 











TELEPHONY's photographer ‘'snapped’’ photos of these well known telephone men and women during the Wisconsin convention. LEFT PHOTO (left 
to right): T. J. MURPHY, Madison; JOHN E. WELSH, Mt. Hope; MAYME WORKMAN, Springfield, lll.; CECELIA BURKE, Madison; W. E. LAWTON, 


Viroqua; LEO R. ELLIS, Arcadia, and E. J. ROHERTY, Racine. RIGHT PHOTO (left to right): A. 


INCANI, Madison; J. E. BYRNE, Madison; A. H. 


BOWDEN, Almond; G. B. ROGERS, Milwaukee; W. E. LAWTON, Viroqua, and WALTER DAKIN, Madison. 


commercial representative answers his 
questions about service and explains 
the rules and practices of the company 
relating to the use of the service will 
form the basis of his appraisal of the 
kind of company he is going to be 
doing business with from here on. 

“We ought to recognize that it would 
be just 
thought to the employment of a writ- 


good business to give some 
ten instruction to be used as a guide, 
so to speak, by our commercial repre- 
sentatives in the handling of their 
business office activities. The segment 
of the Independent telephone industry 
comprising the larger operating com- 
panies have for some years developed 
their business office practices and pro- 
cedures in just this manner, but the 
practice of employing written instruc- 
tions has not been so universally fol- 


lowed by our smaller Independent op- 


erating companies.” 

Mr. Moran recommended the adop- 
tion throughout the industry, in large 
and small exchanges alike, of universal 
standards with 
nousekeeping, and the willingness and 


respect to courtesy, 
desire to meet all requests for all types 
of service made of us and stated that 
a good business office practice would 
cover the following subjects: 


(1) Local exchange tariff and its 
application. 

(2) Application for service and the 
maintenance of a service record card 
index. 

(3) Service orders instructions. 
(4) Commercial office 
ords. 


billing rec- 


(5) Collection practices and proce- 
dures. 

(6) Adjustment of errors in cus- 
tomer billing. 


— 


(7) Handling of complaints relating 
to billing and service. 

(8) Federal tax on 
telephone services. 

(9) Final accounts. 


local and _ toll 


(10) Guarantee 
tomer refunds. 


deposits and cus- 
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(11) Directory practices. 


(12) Sales and advertising. 


Due to his inability to appear as a 
speaker at the first morning session on 
May 15, James R. Law, chairman of 
Highway Commission, 
was represented by E. L. 
an analysis of the state’s 


the Wisconsin 
toettger who 
presented 
highway plans for the next 10 years. 
To make motor transportation effective 
in the state there are many bridges in 
need of replacement and many high- 
made. The 
improve- 


way improvements to be 
state is contemplating the 
ment of 1,400 miles of highway at an 
approximate cost of 70 million dollars 
during the next four to five years. 
W. F. Whitney, 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission 


member of the 
in his address on “Regulatory Com- 
detailed the early history of 
regulation and stated that regulation 
of services provided to the public be- 


ments,” 


gan as early as 1600. Today’s present 
system of regulation is the direct re- 
sult of the early 
nation’s governing bodies that certain 
types of business, operated for the 
publiec’s benefit, must have reasonable 
actually per- 


realization by the 


charges for services 


formed. 
In Mr. Whitney’s opinion six current 
problems facing the telephone industry 


are: 


(1) Disposal of held orders for 
telephone service as soon as possible. 

(2) Extension of rural telephone 
service to obviate any necessity for a 
Rural Telephone Authority. 

(8) Maintenance of reasonable 
standards of adequacy of telephone 
service. 

(4) Replacement of grounded ecir- 
cuits with metallicized circuits. 

(5) Conversion of manual central 
offices to dial where practicable. 

(6) Adoption of new improvements 
in the art of communication should be 
considered by every telephone company. 


In his closing remarks, Mr. Whitney 





stated that the Wisconsin Public Serv 
ice Commission was always ready to 
offer its cooperation to any telephone 
company in making studies for pros- 
pective change-overs to dial operation. 
The address of Voyta Wrabetz, chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, on “Some Industrial Prob- 
lems” brought a new realization of the 
present day trend of accidents. 


‘Today’s accident frequency rate,” 
said Mr. Wrabetz, “is frightening. 
Accidents are on the upgrade and 
something must be done to stop the 
serious trend. Lowered production has 
not helped. There are as many acci- 
dents today as there were during the 
height of wartime production.” 

Mr. Wrabetz stated that a high acci- 
dent rate for any company indicated 
that there was something lacking in 
the organization and that any company 
can reduce its rate by taking construc 
tive action on prevention 
measures. Six and one half million 


accident 


dollars in compensation costs were paid 
1945. Since the actual cost to 
the employer is four times the com- 
pensation cost the actual cost to em- 
ployers in 1945 was approximately 45 
million dollars. 


out in 


“The most important spot,” said Mr. 
Wrabetz, “in accident 
right at the top of an organization. Of 
management 
‘stop’ and hope that accidents will stop. 


prevention is 


course top can’t say 
But top management can slow down 
the rate if it starts a determined pro- 
gram analyze what’s occurring and 
take steps to properly train workers to 
conduct their work safely!” 

W. L. Smith, Neilsville, briefly re- 
viewed the work of the Badger 
Chapter of the Wisconsin Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association, which 
was formed during the 1944 conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin State Telephone 
paid tribute to the 
memory of R. F. Pagels, La Crosse, 
first president of the Badger Chapter 
who died in 1945. 


Association and 
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He stated that the chapter direc- 
tors had decided to hold a summer 
meeting for all members at the Truly 
Vista Resort, Wisconsin Dells, Wis., 
on June 15-16. This decision was made 
after conferences with Independent 
companies in the state had resulted in 
the companies agreeing to assume 50 
per cent of the expenses of their em- 
ployes who made the trip. 

The afternoon session was opened 
with the presentation, by T. F. Miller, 
connecting company representative, 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., Milwaukee, 
of two movie films entitled “The Farm- 
ers Telephone,” and the “Bell Telephone 
Radio Hour.” 

The address of President-Elect Wal- 
ter Dakin on the subject of “Rural 
Telephone Service” presented in detail 
the work of the Wisconsin Rural Tele- 
phone Service Committee of which Mr. 
Dakin is chairman. 

Stating that rural service is not a 
new problem to the industry and that 
great strides had been taken by the 
industry toward its solution before it 
was actively brought to the attention 
of the general public by Senator Lister 
Hill (Ala.), who on December 8, 1944, 
introduced in the United States Senate, 
a bill to create a Federal Rural Tele- 
phone Administration, Mr. Dakin said: 


“On April 5 of this 
board of directors met and devoted 
considerable time to a discussion of 
three factors which in their judgment 
are contributing, in no small measure, 
to whatever lack of development there 
may be in rural areas. 

“These items are: First, the lack of 
uniformity in rural line extension prac- 
tices; second, the unsatisfactory oper- 
ating condition of lines and equipment 
used by many switched or roadway 
companies, and, third, the use of rural 
grounded and common return lines, in- 
stead of standard metallic circuits by 
both commercial and roadway com- 
panies.” 


year, your 


Regarding the lack of uniformity in 
practice among companies in extending 
telephone lines to give service to new 
rural customers, Mr. Dakin stated 
that all companies, as a matter of self 
protection, should have in their rate 
or tariff schedules filed with the Wis- 
Public 
rule stating the distance the company 


consin Service Commission, a 
will extend its lines at its own expense 
to reach new customers. Without such 
a rule on file, he said, a company may 
be courting trouble and, although most 


companies are covered, some of the 
small companies in Wisconsin have 
neglected to file any extension rules. 


“The question also arises,” Mr. Dakin 
Said, “as to how far a telephone com- 
pany should extend its lines without 
charge to the customer. At present 
there is little uniformity among the 
companies as to distance or basis of 
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charges for such work in the various 


extension rules on file with the commis- 
sion. Such a situation may leave the 
industry open to criticism as it does 
not appear that there should be wide 
variations. 

“From time to time commercial tele- 
phone companies which render switch- 
ing service to roadway companies 
experience trouble of one kind or an- 
other with switched subscribers, due to 
the fact that some roadway companies 
do not maintain their lines and station 
equipment in proper operating condi- 
tion. 

“There are about 400 roadway com- 
panies in Wisconsin, and in such a 
large number there are bound to be 
some whose plant consists of anti- 
quated station apparatus and grounded 
lines, some of which parallel electric 
lines and, hence, are subject to all the 
annoyance of inductive interference. 
As a result of this it becomes necessary 
for the central office operator to stay 
in on the line and repeat every long 
distance conversation to both parties 
talking, which interferes with other 
traffic in the exchange and places an 
undue burden on the operator. Then 
too, line repairs are not always made 
promptly by roadway companies, and 
disputes arise as to whether responsi- 
bility for poor transmission rests with 
the commercial or with the roadway 
company. 

“Although the conditions outlined 
have improved in recent years, they 
still exist in some spots and are detri- 
mental to rendering satisfactory tele- 
phone service. They also may present 
additional problems when the question 
arises of converting manual exchanges 
to dial systems, or possible later adop- 
tion of carrier or radio-telephone sys- 
tems. At such future time the road- 
way companies may be reluctant to 
make expenditures for necessary plant 
improvements to meet such changes in 
types of service; therefore, prepara 
tion should be made now by the com- 
mercial companies to minimize the oc 
currence of such future difficulties. 

“Throughout the state there are a 
number of grounded lines in service, 
and some of these lines are meeting 
present rural service requirements sat 
isfactorily. But due to changing condi- 
tions such as the expansion of REA 
and other power company lines and im- 
provements in the telephone art such 
as the extension of common battery 
service and the conversion of telephone 
exchanges to. dial systems, the 
grounded line is failing to meet mod 
ern service requirements. 

“Many grounded lines would have 
been metallicized in the last five years 
had men and materials been obtain 
able, but wartime conditions and gov- 
ernmental restrictions prevented such 
construction, so now we find an accu- 
mulation of this work confronting us 
with labor and materials still difficult 
to obtain. 

“The board of directors feel the 
matter is one deserving attention and 
therefore recommend that all com 
panies make plans beginning this year, 
or as soon as labor and materials be- 
come available, to metallicize at least 
one-third of the present number of 
their grounded lines yearly, so that 
within a three-year period all grounded 
lines and common return lines will 
have disappeared from our rural tele- 
phone picture.” 





During Mr. Dakin’s address mimeo 
graphed copies of the association com- 
mittee’s recommendations on rural tele- 
phone service were passed out to the 
audience. 
ered, (1) 
roadway company switching agreement 
clause, (3) 


These recommendations cov- 
Rural line service rules, (2) 
service station service 
rules, (4) general attitude and policy 
of the Wisconsin State Telephone Asso 
ciation, and (5) metallicizing grounded 
lines. When presented by the Resolu- 
tions Committee at the May 16 ses- 
association members 


sion, agreed 


unanimously to the recommendations 
and agreed to put them into effect. 
At the closing session May 15, Wal 
ter O. Trettin, chief engineer, Com 
monwealth Madison, 
conducted an open forum entitled “In 
formation This 


Telephone Co., 


Please.” session re- 


sulted in many questions from the 
audience. Mr. Trettin was ably as 
sisted by John F. Reding, Madison; 


Tom Miller, Milwaukee, and 


Shafer, Madison. 


John 


At the opening session on May 16, 
memorial resolutions were read into the 
minutes commenting on the lives and 
services of the following men who had 
died since the last convention: W. H. 
Cox, Brodhead; E. E. 
Valley; R. F. 
Pellington, 


tingrose, Spring 
La Crosse; R. 
Sharon; J. F. O’Connell, 
W. Foster, Brandon; C. H. 
Elkhorn, and J. T. 


Pagels, 


Madison; J. 
Wiswell, 
Manawa. 


Penn, 


Following the committee reports and 
resolutions, F. M. 
sales manager of the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., brought his lis 
teners an timely 
address on “Manufacturers’ Trials and 
Tribulations.” 


Parsons, Chicago, 


interesting and 


Presenting a complete picture of the 
face both sides of the 
Parsons stated that in 


problems that 
industry, Mr. 
normal peace times manufacturers 
usually carry a six months’ inventory 
of raw material, a year’s inventory of 
piece parts and a six months’ inventory 
of sub-assemblies. These rather large 
inventories are necessary in order to 
make normal deliveries ranging from 
30 days on small boards to 16 weeks 
on large boards. 


In the first few months of the war, 


he stated, normal stocks were com- 
pletely used up in filling orders occa- 
sioned by the rapid expansion of war 
plants, army camps, etc., and because 
of WPA restrictions on material, man- 
ufacturing facilities, etc., these stocks 


could not be replaced. 


“Consequently on VJ-day,” Mr. 
’arsons said, “we found our shelves 
bare of raw material, sub-assemblies 
and piece parts. We were faced with 
the necessity of reconverting the plant 
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to civilian use, and on top of this we 
began to have considerable labor and 
material shortages. ... 

“With the relaxation of government 
controls on material, it has become in- 
creasingly difficult to secure certain 
kinds of critical material and deliveries 
of other materials less critical are go- 
ing from bad to worse. Our raw ma- 
terial suppliers cannot maintain their 
promised schedules of shipment and 
likewise we, in turn, cannot’ keep 
our promised delivery schedules with 
you.... 

“The material situation is a direct 
result of the long continued steel strike, 
together with the many hundreds of 
strikes in other basic industries. Short- 
ages resulting from these strikes are 
continuing to hamper production. 

“The problems of the manufacturers 
today are many and varied. The prob- 
lems of material and labor are so nu- 
merous that we have not had much 
time to consider or even think of the 
many problems that have always both- 
ered us in the prewar years and per- 
haps may occur again when things are 
on an even keel, and I am taking this 
opportunity to mention a few of them. 

“Advanced planning of work to be 
done and the early placing of orders 
would do much to eliminate many of 
our material and labor problems. 
This will enable the manufacturers to 
place orders for the necessary raw ma- 
terials, to schedule the required man- 
hours and to determine the number of 
shifts that must be worked to meet 
the required schedules. Such advanced 
planning and ordering will help con- 
siderably to meet the required delivery 
schedules.” 


Stating that the telephone industry 
is faced with the problem of higher 
labor costs, Mr. Parsons, in his closing 
remarks, suggested that, ‘‘now 
time to establish new routines, particu- 
larly that 
maintenance.” 


is the 


those apply to preventive 


“Preventive maintenance” he said, 
“means to eliminate potential cases of 
trouble before they actually become 
troubles. Today’s ‘trouble-shooter’ must 
become a maintenance man, and when 
he goes to a subscriber’s telephone to 
shoot a case of trouble, he must also 
make a thorough inspection of the in- 
strument, the inside wire and drop wire 
and do whatever work is necessary to 
correct any condition which may cause 
another case of trouble in the near 
future. A subsequent trouble call should 
not be necessary for at least a year. 
Such a procedure will result in fewer 
trouble complaints, better public rela- 
tions and a better maintained plant. 

“In addition, your maintenance men 
shouid be trained in the proper meth- 
ods of maintaining telephone equipment 
because telephone equipment is highly 
specialized apparatus, and as_ such 
should receive specialized maintenance. 

“The money you have invested in 
central office equipment and station ap- 
paratus represents a sizable portion 
of your total investment, and consid- 
erable money can be saved through 
proper maintenance. Most of you 
would not think of sending a valuable 
watch to your maintenance man to have 
it cleaned or repaired, but why is it 
that some telephone men permit ‘trou- 
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ble-shooters,’ whose only tools may be 
an eight-in. pair of pliers and a 10-in. 
screw-driver, to abuse telephone equip- 
ment? 

“Many of the manufacturers’ normal 
problems are caused by abuse of equip- 
ment, and it is with considerable re- 
luctance that I bring this to your at- 
tention. I hope you will take my 
remarks in a spirit of constructive 
criticism. 

“All of the Independent manufac- 
turers maintain laboratories staffed 
with competent engineers whose job it 
is to develop and design equipment best 
suited for your use. hey dislike 
to see their products abused because of 
lack of proper maintenance or the lack 
of ‘know how’ in adjusting appara- 
TUS. 2 o< 

“T have often wondered why a great 
many maintenance men undertake to 
upset factory adjustments. On many 
occasions I have also wondered why 
they tear into a cord circuit to clear a 
case of trouble when it is indicated 
that the trouble is outside the central 
office.” 


At the first day’s afternoon session 
“The Traffic Hour” was conducted by 
Mrs. Mayme Workman, traffic editor of 
TELEPHONY, assisted by Anna Minta, 
Madison; Jennie Robinson, Milwaukee, 
and Mr. Reding. 

In her opening remarks, Mrs. Work- 
man commented on the fact that it was 
encouraging to see young men appear- 
ing on the program and doing such 
outstanding jobs. She stated that it 
was time to encourage youth to come 
to the fore and that Wisconsin was 
doing its part to encourage the de- 
velopment of young men into the lead- 
ers of tomorrow. 
traffic 


In discussing the postwar 


department problems, Mrs. Workman 
said that all telephone companies 
should give close attention to: (1) 


Building up operating forces; (2) re- 
training the employes that are now on 
the payroll, and (3) that greater con- 
sideration is now being given to the 
“human element.” “It’s not handling 
people now,” she said, “now it’s work- 
ing with people.” 

Mrs. Workman that 
ality plays an important role in the 
telephone industry and that the fol- 
lowing personality factors 
sponsible for 85 per cent of an indi- 
vidual’s success: Ability; initiative; 
thoroughness; concentration; instruc- 
tive imagination; decisive ability; 
adaptability; leadership; organizing 
ability; expression of ideas, and knowl- 
edge. 


stated person- 


were re- 


In the question and answer session 
the audience sent forward many ques- 
tions pertaining to traffic problems. 
These were answered promptly by 
either Miss Minta, Miss Robinson or 
Mr. Reding. 

At the conclusion of the traffic hour 
Mr. Lawton presented F. M. McEniry, 


attractive 


with an 
prepared by Recording Secretary Byrne 
in appreciation of Mr. McEniry’s 21 
years of service on the board of di- 


Milwaukee, scroll 


rectors of the Wisconsin State Tele- 


phone Association. 

Plans of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. to embark on a $60,000,000 ex- 
pansion program as soon as materials 
and labor are available were revealed 
by F. M. Stephens, president of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., Milwaukee, 
in his address on “Postwar Telephone 
Construction and Expansion  Pro- 
grams.” 

Mr. Stephens stated that the ex- 
pansion program, to be extended over 
a five-year period, provided for the 
expenditure of about $20,000,000 for 
converting manually operated stations 
to dial operation. 

“When the program is complete,” 
Mr. Stephens said, “over 75 per cent 
of the telephone stations of the state 
will be operating dial systems. The 
only thing holding us up is the short- 
age of labor and materials.” 

Mr. Stephens revealed that there 
have been more applications for tele- 
phone service in Wisconsin since VJ- 
day than at the height of the war. He 
said the Wisconsin company currently 
had a backlog of some 26,000 orders 
for telephone service. 

Final speaker of the May 16 after- 
Clyde S. Bailey, 
Washington, D. C., executive vice presi- 
dent of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. 

Mr. Bailey traced the progress of 
the so-called Minimum Wage Bill which 
has been passed by the Senate and is 
pending in the House, providing for a 
minimum hourly rate of 65 cents. He 
told of the action taken by the USITA 
to get the 500-station amendment in- 
creased to 1,000 stations. This increase, 
however, was not included in the bill 
passed by the Senate. 
bill has 


noon session was 


Progress of the 
been currently by 


TELEPHONY. 


reported 


Stating that the bill now rests with 
the House, Mr. Bailey predicted that 
legislation would have a hard time 
reaching the House floor because the 
conservative Rules Committee will try 
to block it. 

“Another piece of legislation,” stated 
Mr. Bailey, “currently engaging the 
attention of the national association is 
the so-called Gwynne Bill which would 
put a one-year period of limitation upon 
suits for back wages brought under 
the Wage-Hour Law. 

“We succeeded in getting a favor- 
able report on this bill out of the House 
Judiciary Committee, and a rule from 
the Rules Committee to bring it before 
the House for debate, and we are con- 
tinuing to push this measure. There 

(Please turn to page 35) 
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ELEPHONE TOPICS, published 

by The New England Telephone & 

Telegraph Co., makes mention of 
the excellent records rolled up by some 
of the company’s trucks, The veteran 
of them all is a _ repair-installation 
truck which has been in constant serv- 
ice since February 1, 1934 and still is 
going strong. Also, out of a total of 
2,020 trucks, 162 have run more than 
100,000 miles, and many are nearing 
the 200,000 mile mark. Two delivery 
vans have traveled 268,000 and 231,000 
miles, respectively. Please let us have 


the records of your veteran trucks. 


4 + ea 


We never dreamed that the chipping 
knife would ever be replaced in cable 
splicing, but a new tool that has been 
developed for the purpose seems to be 
doing exactly that. This new tool does 
a better job in less time than the old 
knife. 


Dorothy Kilgallen’s column, “Voice of 
Broadway” states: ““You’d be surprised 
how many chic New Yorkers are giv- 
ing cocktail parties to celebrate the 
arrival of a new telephone.” 


* . + 


The following interesting item was 
received from W. A. Eckles, president 
of the Blue Earth Valley Telephone 
Co., Blue Earth, Minn. 


“Recently a lightning stroke in the 
village of Elmore, Minn., where we 
have a telephone exchange proved baf- 
fling to the amateur scientists of that 
vicinity. A 30-ft. pole located in some 
trees supported a messenger wire car- 
rying a 25-pair cable about 15 ft. from 
the ground. This messenger wire was 
terminated at the next pole and 
grounded by a down guy. The 25-pair 
cable was terminated at this pole in 
a protected terminal. The first-men- 
tioned pole was shattered down as far 
as the messenger and about 15 ft. east. 
The 25-pair cable was burned com- 
pletely off. The 25-pair cable terminal 
was completely shattered as was also 
an unprotected terminal further back 
on the line. Condensers, and coils in 
telephones, also cable pairs, drop wires 
and 60 fuse in terminal rack were 
burned out. 

“Such phenomena are more or less 
familiar with those having had ex- 
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perience with rural installations. How- 
ever, the following is new in our ex- 
perience. 

“Exactly 40 ft. from where the cable 
was burned off stands a small farm 
cottage. The windows are ordinary 
two-sash type with a single pane of 
glass in each sash. Over these were 
storm windows each having two panes 
of glass the same as the inside win- 
dows. The storm windows were not bro- 
ken, but five of the inside windows 
were smashed and the glass scattered 
over the floors. Another house near-by 
lost one window under a storm window 
and a woman claimed that dishes were 
broken in her china closet.” 


* * * 


We wonder why someone doesn’t de- 
sign a line construction body for use 
on a jeep. This small, tough vehicle 
is powered by a four-cylinder, 60 hp 
motor, and has a four-wheel drive 
equipped with a power take-off. Pro- 
vided with a construction body, a winch 
and a pole derrick, it should prove an 
ideal construction or trouble truck for 
many telephone companies. The power 
take-off could also be used for operat- 
ing tools such as earth augers to dig 
pole holes. 


When the average workman attempts 
to sharpen drill bits on an emery stone, 
he often ruins them forever. Also 
much time is lost when attempting to 
use worn and dull drills. A small jig 
is now available that sells for less than 





For use with an article on page 28 of the April 

20 issue of TELEPHONY describing the new 

Filmgraph Recorder, TELEPHONY received the 

wrong photo and as result the “‘JVC'’ model 

was illustrated while the article described the 
"HM" model appearing above. 
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$3.00, and assures proper sharpening 
at a choice of four different angles. 
This jig will sharpen round drills from 
‘-in. to lyy-in. in diameter and from 
14%4-in up to 1l-ins. long. This jig may 
be used on either hand or power grind- 
ing wheels. 
7 * * 

It is surprising that foot switches 
are not more widely used in the 
telephone industry. Actually, these 
switches often give a person a third 
hand and they cost less than $5.00. A 
switch of this type could be used to 
advantage in such cases as turning off 
a buzzer on a test desk. 


* * * 


The National Safety Council states 
that the safest distance to follow an- 
other car is one car length for each 
10 miles of speed. According to this 
rule, while traveling 30 miles per hour, 
the safe “following” distance would 
be three car lengths. 


* * * 


It is claimed that the people of the 
United States pay more than $10,- 
000,000 a year in telegraph tolls to 
add the word “please” to their mes- 
sages. This would certainly seem to 
indicate that courtesy is good business. 


* * * 


Someone has said that if you give 
an engineer the ability to make a good 
speech, he can become powerful and 
accomplish great things. All a woman 
needs, however, is a telephone. 


* + + 


When New Jersey installed its mil- 
lionth telephone it became the ninth 
state of the union to reach this mark. 
The others are California, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Texas. 


When a girl makes application for 
a position as telephone operator with 
the Pennsylvania Bell she must go 
through a test for color blindness since 
failure to recognize green and red sig 
nals would have an adverse effect on 
the service. For operating a large 
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switchboard she must have arms long 
enough to reach the required distance. 


Her hearing must also be adequate. 
* * * 


In a recent address before a Tele- 
phone Pioneers’ meeting, Vice Presi- 
dent A. W. Page, of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., made the 
following statement: 





Q. If the coded system now used in 
party line service is to be replaced by 
harmonic ringing, is it necessary to re- 
place the ringers in all telephones, or 
can a weight of the desired frequency 
be installed on the old ringer? 


A. This plan cannot be recommended 
for it will not give satisfactory serv- 
ice. The armature of the harmonic bell 
in addition to being weighted is not 
pivoted, but is carried by a stiff spring 
held between the two halves of the core 
yoke. With this arrangement, the ar- 
mature and tapper are held normally 
in a median position from which they 
can be pulled by magnetic impulses in 
either direction if they occur at the 
frequency to which the vibrating sys- 
tem is mechanically attuned. Har- 
monic ringers are also arranged to 
provide very close adjustments which 
are not always possible with ringers 
designed for straight line service. 


Your telephone manufacturer will 
undoubtedly replace your ringers at a 
reasonable cost. 


* * * 


Q. Please advise the outside diame- 
ter and the weight of 202-pair, 28- 
gauge exchange cable. 


A. The information we have avail- 
able from one manufacturer indicates 
.78 in. outside diameter, and a weight 
per foot of 1.02 Ibs. This type of cable 
can generally be obtained in 1,500 or 
2,500 foot reels. 


* *” * 


Q. What should be used to protect 
the core of paper insulated cable from 
the edge of the lead cable sheath? 


A. Some splicers use a strip of mus- 
lin, but a better plan is to provide one- 
inch cotton tape which is wrapped 
around the paper conductors and 
worked under the edge of the 
sheath. 


lead 


Q. Is it considered a satisfactory 
practice to splice twisted pair and par- 


allel type drop wire together? 
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“Labor-saving devices in the Bell 
System have always called for more 
labor not less, for the devices make 
the business grow. There are more 
operators now than when we were all 
manual, and more linemen now that we 
have cable than there were when all 
lines were open wire lines, and more 
office workers now than there were be- 
fore we had all manner of office ma- 
chines.” 
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A. This could not be considered a 
good practice. However, it could be 
done. It would be much better to splice 
only wire of similar types. In fact, if 
care is observed to utilize lengths of 
drop wire properly on jobs where they 
will reach, very little splicing will be 
required. 


Q. Will 


cuit arrangement showing how a hand 


you please indicate a cir- 


generator may be switched into a small 
switchboard when the ringing machine 
fails? 





nance over a long period of time must 
also be considered. Due to the usual 
high cost of underground conduit and 
manhole construction and the non-pro- 
ductive investment required to pro- 
vide duct space for future cable re- 
quirements, the choice of aeria! or 
underground construction should not, 
decided on first cost 
alone. The following factors should be 


in general, be 


considered in addition to various fac- 
tors which will be indicated by local 
conditions: 


(1) Indefinite plans for future 
growth or probable changes in the 
character of the community. 

(2) Probable period of usefulness of 
the plant. If it is to be used to care for 
a wartime housing project which may 
be abandoned within a few years then 
the telephone plant should be designed 
with a low first cost, but of such a type 
that can be economically maintained. 
This would probably be either aerial or 
buried cable. 

(3) The long life and comparatively 
trouble-free maintenance of cable in 
underground conduit. Also, the flexi- 
bility when spare ducts are made avail- 
able. 

(4) The flexibility of aerial cable 
plant. Additional cables can be added 
and terminals may be located as de- 
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TYPICAL RINGING CIRCUIT OF MAGNETO BOARD. 
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A. The customary arrangement for 
this purpose is shown in the accom- 
panying drawing. 


* * * 


Q. Please 
should be 


whether aerial or 


indicate what factors 


considered in determining 
cable 
more economical in the 
average telephone exchange for local 
distribution. 


underground 
will prove 


A. This question usually is decided 
on relative first cost although mainte- 





sired to provide economical distribu- 
tion. 

(5) The non-flexibility of buried 
cable. Its greater cost is the trenching 
and ultimate requirements accurately 
forecast. 

aa + * 
Q. What type of nail should be used 


to hold a wood pin in a crossarm? 
wire 6d 
One nail 
midway in the crossarm s0 
as to hit the middle of the pin. 
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A. Ordinarily, a common 
nail is used for this purpose. 
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BETTER RURAL SERVICE THEME 


AT OKLAHOMA MEETING 


By O. D. HALL 


ELEPHONE companies of Okla- 
T. oma must improve rural service as 
rapidly as possible if they are to re- 
tain this business for the future, 
speakers agreed at the district meeting 
of the Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion held May 10 at Geary, Okla. 

A lively discussion of the subject 
was started by a talk on “Rural Tele- 
phone Development” presented by V. S. 


Reynolds, district manager, South- 
western Associated Telephone Co., 
Waynoka. The discussion developed 


the general opinion that while power 
line carrier service has not yet ar- 
rived as an easy solution to the problem 
of giving rural telephone service, it 
should be studied and watched care- 
fully by every telephone man. 

It is up to telephone people to give 
as good rural service as they possibly 
can with standard equipment which 
they now have or can obtain and not 
neglect their rural lines while awaiting 
new developments, the speaker stated. 
Taking his own advice Mr. Reynolds 
recently completed a survey in his ter- 
ritory which showed that in average 
rural sections he can secure two rural 
subscribers to the mile, and in the most 
thickly populated areas, from three to 
four subscribers. Areas with from one 
to two telephones per mile will not 
pay but good service should be main- 
tained there in order to maintain gen- 
eral standards of the entire plant, Mr. 
Reynolds advised. 

The survey revealed that in some 
communities it was impossible to metal- 
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licize rural lines and realize any return 
on the investment. ““But we will have 
to give long-time service to farms over 
good lines and with modern equipment 
or eventually lose that business to 
power line carriers or some other new 
type of service,” said Mr. Reynolds. 
“If we are going to modernize our town 
exchanges we also must do the same 
thing for the farmers’ facilities even 
though we may suffer some temporary 
losses. I believe that if we all work 
together we can do this.” 

During the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Endsley Jones of Kingfisher, 
president of the association, said that 
the farmers are now not particularly 
interested in power line carrier serv- 
ice although they are asking questions 
about it. What they want now is good 
rural service regardless of what type 
of plant is used. 

L. J. Bullis, division commercial su- 
perintendent, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Oklahoma City, said that 
power carrier service over REA lines 
is still very much in its infancy. His 
company, he said, is keeping in close 
touch with such developments. He re- 
ferred to the trial hook-ups of a few 
carrier telephones in Arkansas. 


While telephone men should take 
possible power carrier development 
seriously enough to give it careful 
study, they should be on their toes now 
to improve their rural lines, Mr. Bullis 
said. Never have the farmers had so 
much money and they have the funds 
to put in telephones at a time when 
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it is the hardest for telephone men to 
get into the business of building im- 
proved and long-time facilities. 


Replying to questions from the floor 
as to how a telephone man is going to 
induce farmers to keep up their lines, 
Jack Walton, Broken Arrow, a past 
president of the Oklahoma association 
and, until his recent retirement, presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Telephone Co., 
declared: “It is the hardest thing in 
the world for the telephone man in 
town to tell a farmer how he is going 
to do anything. The telephone man 
first should fix up his own lines in town 
and set the right example for the 
farmer. Then if he can get one farmer 
to fix up his line he will become the 
best missionary for good rural service 
and eventually you will have all your 
farmer-owned lines in good condition.” 

Discussion of noisy lines as a result 
of inductive interference from REA 
lines, led to the conclusion that nothing 
can be accomplished by suing the REA 
co-operatives. The possibility of secur- 
ing relief through state legislation was 
suggested. A few REA co-operatives 
have improved the situation by con- 
structing their power lines not less 
than 30 ft. from telephone lines. Mr. 
Jones suggested that much can be ac- 
complished by friendly cooperation. He 
pointed out that at one time power line 
interference existed on 32 rural lines 
around Kingfisher but that cooperative 
efforts have resulted in metallicizing 
all but four or five lines. 

Many helpful ideas were presented 
to the meeting by Harry Wortman, 
division plant superintendent, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., Oklahoma 
City, in connection with his subject: 
“Postwar Construction and Mainte- 
nance.” He pointed out that cable 
maintenance is now more important 
than ever before since smaller cables 
with lighter sheaths are coming into 
use because of shortages of materials. 
He said his company is glad to lend 
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ion at Geary. 


assistance to connecting companies in 
splicing and testing cables. 

He also said that all telephone com- 
panies must do a better central office 
prevention maintenance job. He ad- 
vised system in maintenance work and 
the adoption of new ideas. With so 
much REA construction under way, he 
advised telephone men to “watch out 
for hot powerlines” which may be 
dropped down on telephone lines with 
attendant hazards of death or serious 
injury. 

Speaking on the subject, “Telephone 
Service and Rates,” B. Richardson, 
telephone engineer of the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission, declared that 
first of all the people want satisfactory 
service. They are willing to pay rea- 
sonable rates for this if they under- 
stand that such rates are necessary to 
maintain the plant in condition to give 
good service, he said. Mr. Richardson 
advised telephone men who are not 
earning rates which will permit them 
to remain in business, to make careful 
inventories of their revenues and ex- 
penses and bring the facts before the 
corporation commission. They must not 
mix personal expenses with their cost 
of operating their telephone plants. 

He explained how revenue and ex- 
pense records can be kept on simple 
blanks which, when coupled with a 
statement showing approximate value 
of exchange plant, contract value of ex- 
change revenues, toll commissions or 
toll earnings, accruing to the exchange 
and miscellaneous revenue will show 
whether the plant is earning a net in- 
come or is suffering a loss. 

Copies of any rate application should 
be sent to the commission and also to 
the Office of Price Administration. 
Filing of clear annual reports also help 
the commission to determine whether 
a telephone company needs a rate in- 
crease, Mr. Richardson pointed out. 


Justice Ben Arnold of the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court talked briefly. He com- 
mended the telephone people of Okla- 
homa for settling their personal dif- 
ferences through peaceful means. He 
said that he did not recall more than 
one telephone case which was carried 
on appeal to the state supreme court 
during several years he had been on 
the bench. 


L. J. Butlis presided at the noonday 
luncheon in the American Legion Hut. 
William Copeland, president of the 
Geary Chamber of Commerce, wel- 
comed the telephone people to Geary. 
J. W. Walton, Broken Arrow, responded. 


The Geary district meeting was 
sponsored by Claude Smithpeter, man- 
ager of the Geary Telephone Co. H. W. 
Hubenthal, secretary of the Oklahoma 
Telephone Association, reported that 
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62 telephone people registered at the 
meeting. 

This was the first district meeting 
of the association since May, 1942. The 
next district meeting will be held at 
Broken Arrow, Okla., on June 18, 
sponsored by W. T. Autry, president, 
Oklahoma Telephone Co. 


VV 

E. W. Watson Receives 
War Department Award 

In recognition of outstanding service 
to the War Department, Ernest W. 
Watson, general commercial super- 
intendent of Associated Telephone 
Company, Ltd., Santa Monica, Calif., 
was presented with a War Department 
award of appreciation at a luncheon 
given by President C. F. Mason at the 
Los Angeles Country Club on May 1. 

Acting as master of ceremonies, 
President Mason said: 


“I should like to speak for myself 
and in behalf of the people of Asso- 
ciated Telephone Company. We are all 
highly gratified that one of our number 


their untiring efforts and application, 
established the pattern of determina- 
tion and performance demonstrated 
throughout the emergency by all of the 
members of our team. Today when the 
Army has made this award to him, we 
are honored that Mr. Watson is one 
of us.” 


The presentation was made by Col. 
Albert M. Pigg, as representative for 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
and the War Department. Decorated 
with an embossed gold seal of the U. S. 
War Department, the citation reads 


“The War Department expresses its 
appreciation for patriotic service in a 
position of trust and responsibility to 
Ernest W. Watson in acknowledgment 
of outstanding services rendered to the 
War Department as general commer- 
cial superintendent, Associated Tele- 
phone Company, Ltd., Santa Monica, 
Calif., from December, 1942 to April, 
1946. 

“His consistent display of vigorous 
enthusiasm, painstaking interest, dis- 
regard for obstacles and ability to ob- 
tain the active cooperation of his asso- 
ciates enabled the company Mr. Watson 
represented to meet army requirements 





In group attending luncheon honoring ERNEST W. WATSON, commercial superintendent of Asso- 

ciated Telephone Co., Ltd., are (left to right): C. F. MASON, president, Associated Telephone 

Co., Ltd.; MR. WATSON; COL. ALBERT M. PIGG who presented the award; and HAROLD V. 
BOZELL, president, General Telephone Corp., New York City. 


has been selected to receive this award 
from the War Department. 

“My personal feelings on this occa- 
sion undoubtedly are similar to those 
of the commander of a unit who sees 
one of his subordinate officers distin- 
guish himself in an engagement, and 
I am tremendously pleased and proud 
that one of my officers possesses the 
qualities which produce outstanding 
performance. Among other things, this 
award strengthens our assurance that 
we have placed in capable hands those 
functions of our company which Mr. 
Watson exercises. 


“For me, then, there is much per- 
sonal pride in this award to Mr. Wat- 
son. During the war the people of our 
company — both men and women — 
worked as a co-ordinated, enthusiastic 
team, and they are proud now that a 
member of their team has brought dis- 
tinction to their company. 


“Mr. Watson acted as direct liaison 
between our company and the armed 
forces, and he was the member of our 
team to whom the requirements of the 
Army were first made known in each 
instance. He and his assistants, by 


for telephone service in numerous large 
and important army installations on 
schedule, thus: greatly expediting the 
war program. 

Present at the luncheon were Harold 
V. Bozell, president of General Tele- 
phone Corp., New York City; Mr. 
Mason; G. T. Ellis, general auditor; 
D. M. Barnes, chief engineer; M. K. 
Taylor, attorney; C. H. VonHake, gen- 
eral commercial supervisor; F. E. 
Norris, vice president; T. A. Osborne, 
general plant superintendent; W. T. 
Luck, assistant general commercial 
superintendent; O. G. Jarboe, general 
traffic superintendent; Mr. Watson; 
Colonel Pigg; Col. James W. Barnett, 
and Capt. William M. Hupalo. 

Vv 
Issued Construction Permit 

The Hickory (N. C.) Telephone Co. 
has been issued a permit by the city 
for construction of its new building at 
an estimated cost of $76,000. 
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Bell to Service Ex-Army 
Camp at Gene Autry, Okla. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
May 9 declared the former 
army base north of Gene Autry, Okla., 
to be open territory and ordered the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., to 
serve American Airlines with a special 
type of telephone facilities within that 
(TELEPHONY, April 27, page 62.) 


sion on 


area. 

The base has been declared surplus 
and placed at the disposal of the city 
of Ardmore which arranged with 
American Airlines to use it as a train- 
ing base for the company’s pilots. 

Before the war the territory upon 
which the base was built was part of 
the rural exchange area of the Noble 
Hardy Telephone Co., in Gene Autry. 
That company did not have the type of 
equipment necessary to serve the base 
so it was assigned to Southwestern 
Bell by order of the Oklahoma com- 
mission. 

In line with its policy of refusing to 
give service within the territory of 
another telephone company, unless or- 
dered to do so, the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. offered to turn the ter- 
ritory back to the Noble Hardy com- 
pany but Mr. Hardy, the owner, did 
not feel that he could finance or fur- 
nish the type of automatic equipment 
required by the airlines company and 
wanted the Bell to serve it on a for- 
eign exchange basis. 

The commission, following a hearing 
before Referee Charles White on May 
8, issued an order detaching the base 
from the Noble Hardy Telephone Co. 
territory and requiring the service to 
be given by the Southwestern Bell with 
special equipment which had served the 
base during the war. 

The Noble Hardy company still op- 
erates its exchange in Gene Autry 
(formerly Berwin) and in surrounding 
rural territory with the exception of 
the air field. 


Vv 


Florida-Georgia Coaxial 
Cable Authorized 

The Federal 
mission May 13 authorized construction 


Communications Com- 


of a coaxial 
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cable between Atlanta, 


Ga., and Key West, Fla., at an esti- 
mated cost of $3,594,000. 

The permit was issued to the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


Vv 


FCC Approves Mobile Service 
For Lincoln T&T 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has received approval 
from the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for the construction 
eration, on an experimental basis, of 
equipment for mobile radio-telephone 
service, according to John H. Agee, 
vice president and general manager of 
the company. The company’s applica- 
tion for the operation of this service 
was the first to be filed by an Inde- 
pendent telephone company and has 
been awaiting the approval of the FCC 
since last January. (TELEPHONY, Feb- 
ruary 2, page 38.) 

The first use of the installation will 
be on an experimental basis with mobile 
radio equipment installed in the com- 
pany’s vehicles. A radio transmitting 
unit will be installed at a point in the 
business section of Lincoln and an as- 
sociated radio receiving station will be 
located in a suburban area. The radio 
transmitter and radio receiver will be 
connected directly to the toll board in 
the Lincoln main office where any tele- 
phone user may be connected to the 
radio circuit by an operator. 


and op- 


Using these facilities, and the com- 
bined radio transmitter and receiver 
unit installed in the radio-equipped ve- 
hicle, the person in the vehicle may be 
called by or may call and talk with any 
person anywhere who can be reached 
by telephone. If experiments 
successful, the company plans to offer 
the service to the public for use both 
on an urban basis and on the highways 
between cities. 


prove 


Arrival of the necessary equipment 
is expected within the next 60 days and 
the installation will then proceed as 
rapidly as possible. The recently de- 
veloped frequency modulation transmit- 
ters and receivers will be used in order 


to minimize interference and _ static. 


Transmitters will high 
radio frequency assigned by the FCC 
for this purpose and will have a com- 
paratively short range. The transmis- 
sion will in no way interfere with com- 
mercial broadcasts, Mr. Agee said, be- 
cause the frequency used will be widely 


operate on a 


separated and regular home receivers 
will not be able to pick up the trans- 


mission. 
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FCC Waives Radio Operator 
License Requirements 
the 


for licensing radio operators en- 


Provisions of Communications 
Act 
gaged in general mobile radio service 
have been waived, effective June 1, by 
the Federal Communication 


sion. 


Commis- 


The waiver of provisions of Section 
318 of the act, however, is not ap- 
plicable to portable or mobile stations 
operating on frequencies below 25 MC 
“unless such operation is subject to 
control by a licensed operator of the 
associated land station operated by the 
same licensee.” The commission ex- 
plained that this waiver is due to “‘im- 
frequency stability character- 
istics and low power of transmitting 
equipment” making the possibility of 
interference with other radio stations 
remote. 


proved 


Vv 
Minnesota Independent Sold 


Sale of the Sanford Lien Telephone 
Co., Sanford Township, Minn., to the 
Grant County Telephone Co., which 
operates at Elbow Lake, Minn., 
May 21 by the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission, 
which authorized the rendering of El- 
bow Lake common battery rural rates 
in the new territory. 


Vv 
Telephone Bets Not Illegal 


Placing bets over a telephone with- 
out slips or memoranda is an oral 
transaction and not a criminal offense, 
Judge Allan G. Buttrick ruled May 20 
in Middlesex Superior Court, Boston, 
Mass., in finding two Waltham men 
charged with registering bets not guilty. 
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Rates for Dial Service 
Increased at Ivanhoe, Minn. 

The following increased rates for 
dial service at the Central Telephone 
Co.’s Ivanhoe, Minn., exchange went 
into effect the first billing date follow- 
ing June 1, following authorization 
May 21 by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission: 


Class of Service 


Business, individual 

Business, two-party 

Residence, individual 

Residence, two-party 

Rural, residence, multi-party grounded 
Rural, business, multi-party metallic 
Rural, residence, multi-party metallic 
Service stations 

Self-contained desk handset, wall 
handset or bracket mounted hanging 
handset dial telephone instruments 
only are standard equipment to be used 
on all individual, two-party and on as- 
sociated extensions, without additional 
monthly or flat charges. Self-contained 
desk or wall handset dial telephone in- 
struments only are standard equipment 
to be used on all rural installations, 
and associated extensions. 

More than 92 per cent of the sub- 
scribers to the Ivanhoe exchange which 
serves approximately 170 local, 96 
rural and 36 service stations, have 
signed contracts agreeing to the pro- 
posed rates for improved dial service. 

The commission found that after 
conversion to dial operation, the origi- 
nal cost of the property used and useful 
in rendering service will be approxi- 
mately $50,690. It stated that the 
rates now in force will be unreasonable 
upon the conversion and will not pro- 
duce a fair return upon the fair value 
of the property. 

Operating expenses for 1945 totaled 
$7,278, according to company figures, 
while operating revenues totaled $6,894, 
making the net income a deficit of $384. 
Under the new rates, revenue will total 
$9,362 against expenses of $7,358 bring- 
ing a net income of $2,004 or 3.95 per 
cent of the book cost of the property. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
California Railroad Commission 

May 17: Authorized sale by A. L. 
Stewart, doing business as A. L. Stew- 
art Telephone Lines, of system in Ama- 
dor County to Frank J. Fuller. 

May 17: Denied petition of William 
Michel for rehearing on complaints 
against Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and Kerman (Calif.) Telephone Co. 
Kansas Corporation Commission 

May 22: Recommended filing by 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. of 
optional eight-party metallic rural serv- 
ice rates for 139 exchanges. 
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May 22: Approval recommended for 
filing by Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. of area maps for Augusta, Bern, 
Bonner Springs, Kechi, Lansing, Mon- 
ticello, Sabetha, Seneca and White- 
water, Kan. 


June 10: Hearing on application of 
Farmers Telephone Co. for authority 
to make rate changes at Rozel. 


Proposed Net 
Rates for 
Dial Service 


Present 
Net Rates 


$3.50 
2.75 
2.50 
2.00 


2. 
2. 


June 14: Hearing on application of 
Western Light & Telephone Co., Kan- 
sas City, for authority to file rate 
schedule for non-profit rural co-opera- 
tives. 

June 14: Hearing on application of 
Cullison (Kan.) Cooperative Telephone 
Co. for authority to make rate changes. 
New York Public Service Commission 

May 28: Heard petition of General 
Telephone Corp. for authority to ac- 
quire and hold all outstanding capital 
stock of Walden (N. Y.) Telephone Co. 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

May 29: Hearing on applications of 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. to install 
dial service and increase rates at 
Nichols. 

Vv 


Inter County T&T Plans 
$1,000,000 Expansion 

Directors of the Inter County Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., after a meeting 
May 15 at Ft. Myers, Fla., outlined a 
million-dollar replacement and expan- 
sion service program to be completed 
by the end of 1948. 

H. B. Crandell, president of the com- 
pany, said about $300,000 has been 
budgeted for improvements this year 
and the remainder for the two follow- 
ing years. 

Included in the program is a full 
automatic dial system for Fort Myers, 
Fort Meade and Wauchula. The Fort 
Meade and Wauchula systems are ex- 
pected to be completed this summer, 
Mr. Crandell said. 

Of the money set aside, $150,000 is 
allocated for buildings, $400,000 for 
equipment in exchanges and the bal- 
ance for outside replacements, includ- 
ing extensions of rural service, he said. 


Vv 
Director of Credit Group 


A. V. Farr, division commercial man- 
ager of the Central Division, Chicago, 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. has 
been elected a director of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men for a term 
of three years. 
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Here’s what you have been wait 
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eliminator that would do away ¥ 
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necessary to replace worn-out 
cells. 
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Cable Spinning 
Equipment Company 
lead shield 


neversible « meatherfroos 
reliable 
RU” cable terminal 


The results of Reliable’s policy of endless 
research and testing of parts and materials, 
together with a rugged design simplicity are 
apparent in this Reversible, Unprotected 
Terminal. 


The flat fanning face plate, in combination 
with a sturdy zinc cover which surrounds the 
wires both front and back, creates an unusually 
weatherproof terminal. 


The reversible sliding zinc cover also permits 
stub to be mounted at either top or bottom. 


Such other features as: detachable mounting 
bracket; cast cable chamber; guide rings for 
jumpers; beveled washers; perfect sealing 
nozzle, etc. add greatly to the installation and 
service convenience of the Reliable “RU” 
Terminal, as well as providing an assurance 
of service life beyond actual field require- 
ments. Ask for complete information in sizes 
and prices. 


You can see at a glance that here is a 
method of termination that gives sufficient 
protection to the cable against mechan- 
ical injury from pole or 3-bolt clamp. 
This heavy shield also serves as a damp- 
ener to high frequency vibrations at the 
pole. With this method of termination, 
there will be no slacking off of spinning 
wire, no chance for injury to the cable, 
and no possible chance for cable to bow 


at the pole. 


SAN FRANCISCO 3 


CANADA 





STROMBERG-CARLSON 





COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO 


standard of the indusiry 
 hemingray 
insulators 


Hemingray No. 42. Standard for 
many years. Its long leakage path 
keeps toll lines trouble-free. 


Hemingray Insulators have served 
the telephone and telegraph indus- 
try for more than three-quarters 
of a century. 


Proof against every kind of weather 
and every temperature change, 
Hemingrays have won universal 
confidence. 


That's why leading telephone and 
telegraph companies have adopted 
Hemingrays as standard equip- 
ment. 


These famous insulators are manu- 
factured by Owens-Illinois, Hem- 
ingray Division. 


























































Give your crews the 


Protection 


of this 


STURDE 
Guarded 
Pike Pole 











The patented, automatic shield 
\\} on this SturdE pike pole is a 
\\l safety feature for your men—an 
| if economy feature for you. The 
seamless steel tube slides down 
i] to protect the point when not 
ii in use, guards it against damage 
|] and prevents accidents to crews. 
When action starts, the guard 
slides back, and Jocks to rein- 
| force the ferrule and give added 
1 strength. 
|||] The 8% in. spike is forged from 
} high grade steel, heat treated 
and tempered for hard service, 
and can be easily repointed. 
The fir handles are sanded and 
lacquered, and come in five 
lengths, 12 to 20 feet. 
Here’s a sturdy, long-life tool 
with a safety feature that adds 
extra value. Manufactured by 
The American Fork and Hoe 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Makers of True Temper Prod- 
ucts. 


sTURDF TOOLS 


@ True TEMPER 
Prooucr 





























Exclusive SturdE feature — 
Automatically released tubu- 
lar shield is easy to operate, 
locks into place and rein- 
forces head when pole is in 
use. Slips down to protect 
point for carrying and storing. 




















Distributed by 
JOSLYN MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY 
20 North Wacker Drive + Chicago, Illinois 




































Branches and Warehouses with Complete 
Stocks in Principal Cities of the United States 

























Howard Leinard Retires 
After 40 Years’ Service 

From a $2.00 a week grocery delivery 
boy to assistant to vice president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was the career which ended June 1 
with the retirement in Cleveland, Ohio, 
of Howard O. Leinard, well known in 
the telephone industry. 





H. ©. LEINARD 


The first 15 years of his 40 years in 
telephony were in the Independent field 
and the last 25 years with the Bell. 

Born in Bryan, Ohio, and educated 
in Bryan and Kenton, Ohio, grade and 
high schools, Mr. Leinard’s first job 
was delivering groceries, then he op- 
erated his father’s farm for two years. 
Next he joined the Erie Railroad as a 
billing clerk and later became chief 
rate and route clerk in Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. Leinard entered telephony on 
January 1, 1906, as timekeeper for the 
United States Long Distance Telephone 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Subsequent posi- 
tions were an office job with the Fed- 
eral Independent Telephone Co., pur- 
chasing agent for the United States 
Telephone Co., purchasing agent for 
the Cuyahoga Telephone Co., commer- 
cial manager and treasurer for the 
Cuyahoga Telephone Co. when it was 
operated as a separate unit in Cleve- 
land by the Ohio State Telephone Co., 
general manager and treasurer of the 
Ohio State company when it operated 
about 150,000 telephones in 88 ex- 
changes in 44 Ohio towns. 

When the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
and the Ohio State consolidated on Sep- 
tember 21, 1921, Mr. Leinard became 
Ohio Bell general contract agent and 
on June 1, 1922, he became assistant 
to vice president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., with his head- 
quarters in Cleveland. 


Now that Mr. Leinard has retired 
under the Bell System pension an, 
he has plenty of time for his hobbies— 


horseback riding and wood-worki: He 
has a complete electrically - eq ned 
wood-working shop in the basemerit of 
his home and won first prize for aid 
wood-turning in a hobby exhibit yn- 
sored by the Telephone Pione: of 
America in Cleveland several years ago. 
Mr. Leinard is a member of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America and a ir- 
ter member of the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association. 
Vv 


Lincoln T&T Announces 
Organization Changes 

Inability to secure a proper resi- 
Claude Helm, area 
commercial manager at New York for 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., to resign and ask for a 
transfer to Lincoln, where he became a 


dence compelled 


commercial representative. 

Tyler W. Ryan, area manager at 
Auburn, has been named to succeed 
Charles W. Meshier as area manager 
at Tecumseh. He had previously held 
similar assignments at 
Wilber. 


Seward and 


Vv 


Visible Speech Gives Deaf 
Man Large Vocabulary 

By means of visible speech, a 42- 
year-old man, suffering from total 
deafness since childhood, acquired a fa 
greater vocabulary in 10 months than 
he had mastered in the previous 40 
Long, Bell Telephone 
historian recently told the North- 
mount Lions’ Club at Montreal, Quebec. 


years, George L. 


This was made possible, Mr. Long 
explained, by a new system of visible 
speech, developed during the war by 
the Bell Laboratories, which registers 
sounds and speech and prints them at 
different levels, creating a visual alpha- 
bet that depicts timing, pitch, over- 
tones and delicate emphasis. 


Vv 


Middle States Company 
Plans $1,000,000 Expansion 

An expansion program costing over 
$1,000,000 and designed to fit into an 
ultimate dial automatic system will be 
carried out at the Park Ridge and Des 
Plaines, Ill., exchanges of the Middle 
States Telephone Co. of Illinois, Dis- 
trict Manager W. C. Martin recently 
disclosed. 

Included in the building program are 
additions to present switchboard equip- 
ment, installation of cable, replacement 
of telephones with modern handsets and 
additional trucks and automobiles to 
speed up the construction work. 


TELEPHONY 
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"Badgers' Tackle 
Rural Programs 


(Concluded from page 26) 





is a fair chance that it will pass the 
House with an amendment that will 
make the time limitation two years. 
The bill will then go to the Senate 
where going is likely to be hard.” 

(Since Mr. Bailey’s address _ the 
Gwynne Bill providing for a two-year 
limitation period, instead of one-year, 
has passed the House and has been 
reported out favorably by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee.) 


Commenting on proposed legislation 
introduced last fall by Senator Bailey 
(N.C.) and Congressman Hays (Ark.), 
which would provide for industrializa- 
tion of the underdeveloped areas of the 
nation, Mr. Bailey stated that in the 
bill there is a provision that would au- 
thorize an investigation of telephone 
rates and the rates of every other pub- 
lie utility by three members of the 
President’s cabinet. The cabinet offi- 
cers would be required to make recom- 
mendations to Congress as to steps that 
should be taken to correct excessive 
charges and improve inadequate service. 

“So far as our companies are con- 
cerned,” Mr. Bailey said, “what public 
advantage could accrue from an in- 
vestigation of their rates, in the light 
of the fact that many of them are to- 
day on the same level as prevailed 20 
or 25 years ago? If there is need for 
information as to the rates of par- 
ticular classes of utilities companies it 
would seem that the quicker, more eco- 
nomical, more efficient method would be 
to call for it from the state and federal 
regulatory bodies that have been regu- 
lating the rates of those companies for 
years and years.” 

Mr. Bailey said that in the three 
years ending last October some 600 
rate increase notices were sent to the 
Office of Price Administration by In- 
dependent telephone companies, most 
of them from farmer lines. 


“Those 600 cases,” he stated, “in- 
volved contemplated rate increases ag- 
gregating more than three million 
dollars annually. Of that amount, pro- 
posed rate increases were withdrawn or 
denied in whole or in part by regula- 
tory commissions to the extent of $2-% 
million or about 80 per cent. Rate in- 
creases of only $600,000 were allowed, 
or about 20 per cent. 

“Certainly part of the 80 per cent 
was withdrawn or denied as a result 
of OPA activities. How many other 
rate increases would have been pro- 
posed but for a belief that the OPA 
was likely to jump in, no one will ever 
know. 

“Parenthetically, why our govern- 
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why it’s good judgment to 
order telephone supplies 


All of the hundreds of telephone supplies 
that Graybar distributes are first-quality 
products of leading manufacturers. They 
are supplies that were designed for tele- 
phone service and that have proved excel- 
lent in telephone service. So you're sure of 
dependable supplies via Graybar. 


Our offices and warehouses in more than 
ninety cities comprise an efficient, nation- 
wide distribution network, which makes 
the nation’s best telephone supplies avail- 
able to you from a single source near-by. So 
you're sure of the fastest possible deliveries, 
under today’s difficult conditions, via 
Graybar. 


Graybar has been closely associated with 
your industry since the very inception of 
the telephone. The Graybar Specialist near 
you understands telephone operations. His 
responsibilities are to see that you get the 
best items for your needs, to see that they 
arrive when and where you want them, 
and to see that they do the job the way 
you want it done. So you're sure of really helpful service via Graybar. 

With these assurances, you know what you'll get when you order telephone 
supplies via Graybar. Graybar Electric Company. Executive Offices: Graybar 
Building, New York 17, N.Y. 4662 
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TOOLS... | 


TREE TRIMMERS 
POLE SAWS 
BRUSH CUTTERS 
CABLE CUTTERS 


JOINTED TEST- 
PIKE POLES 


tay || 


A line of tools designed 
for linemen’s use that 
are standard equipment 
with the world’s largest 
Utility Companies. 


Send for folder 
and prices of 
this labor saving 
equipment. 





SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
900F Main St., Oakville, Conn. 








No Guesswork With 
Premax Marking 


When with Premax 
Markers or Characters, there's no guesswork 
because of obliterated markings. Premax 
Markers are easy to install . . . and they'll 
outlast the average pole. Send for complete 
details and prices. 


Fremax Froducts 


Division Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 


4607 Highland Ave. Niagera Falls, N. Y. 
36 


identification is made 





| | ment in Washington should hold that 


| wage increases are not inflationary but 
that rate increases are, despite the 
need of the companies for increased 
revenue to provide the kind of service 
demanded by the public has always 
been a mystery to me.” 





Approximately 475 telephone men 
and women attended the banquet on the 
evening of May 16. The banquet, dedi- 
cated to the Badger State Chapter, 
Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation, was replete with good food, 


| good entertainment and proved to be 
| a fitting finale to a convention that 


proved that the telephone industry in 
the Badger state is set to go ahead, 
overcome the difficulties, solve the prob- 


ra | lems and bring its subscribers the best 
4 | in modern-day telephone service. 


Vv 


| | General Telephone Corp. Buys 


| Ohio Standard Co. 


Formal possession of the Ohio Stand- 
ard Telephone Co., serving Strasburg, 
Bolivar, Beach City and Brewster, 


| Ohio, which was purchased in April by 
| the General Telephone Corp. of New 


York was taken May 16. 

The General Telephone Corp. owns 
the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. 
which serves Dover and New Phila- 
delphia and recently purchased the 


| Valley Telephone Co. at Wilmot. Under 
| the new management, it was learned, 





the supervisory district office will be in 
Erie, Pa., and that management in the 
Ohio vicinity will come from the Marion 
office. 


Vv 


Virginia T&T Announces 
District Promotions 

C. C. Ward, for the past six years 
the Virginia Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s district manager for Virginia and 
West Virginia, with headquarters at 
Charlottesville, Va., has been named 
division auditor for the company in 
Virginia and for the Central Telephone 
Co.’s_ properties in West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 
it was announced May 15 by Col. L. D. 
Densmore, vice president and general 
manager of the Virginia T&T. 

Colonel Densmore also announced 
that James P. Borden, Charlottesville, 
district plant superintendent for Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, has been 
named Charlottesville district manager. 
He will be operating head of the com- 
pany’s properties in Charlottesville and 
Albemarle County, and of the ex- 
changes at Stanardsville and Palmyra. 

F. M. Moody, at present group man- 
ager of the Charlottesville exchange, 
has been made field auditor in Mr. 


| Ward’s newly created accounting di- 


vision. 





SWITCHBOARD 
PLUGS 


TO FIT STANDARD 
SPRING JACKS 


@ HIGH QUALITY 
MATERIALS 
—The Best Brass for the Pur- 
pose. 
—Molded Insulation of High 


Dielectric and Mechanical 
Strength. 


@ PRECISION 
WORKMANSHIP 


—Machined to Specifications. 


—Gauged to Perfection. 


@ LONG WEARING 


—Highest Quality Materials 
and Superior Workman- 
ship Combine to Produce a 
Plug with a Long Service 
Life Expectancy. 


—Easy on Jack Sleeves and 
Contact Springs. 


at 


These Plugs Can Be Shipped 
with Runzel High Quality 
Cords Attached. 


Write Us Today Giving Code 
Number of Plugs You Now 


Have in Service. 


EX 
"3S. 
BUCKEYE 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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New Service Opened 

in Vancouver, B. C. 
First all-wire commercial telephone 

communication between Vancouver and 

central British Columbia has recently 

gone into operation. 

It means greatly improved long-dis- 


tance service over 1,000 miles of high- | 
grade land lines connecting Vancouver | 


with Prince Rupert. 

Plans were announced jointly by 
Dominion Government Telegraphs and 
the British Columbia Telephone Co. 


They recently acquired the circuits | 
used in wartime for the Pacific Com- | 
munications System, and they coop- | 


erated in opening up the new peacetime 
service. 

It will benefit two areas: Prince 
Rupert and vicinity, including such 
points as Port Simpson, Port Edwards 
and Haysport, and up the Caribaa from 
Ashcroft to just beyond Prince George, 
including such points as Williams Lake, 
Quesnel and Barkerville. 

In the past, the Prince Rupert area 
and Cariboo points north of Williams 
Lake have been served by radio-tele- 
phone links. 

The joint statement said: “Another 
feature of the new service is the put- 
ting into effect of classified long dis- 
tance rates on all long distance calls 
for the areas formerly served by radio, 
which means that the points involved 
will have the additional advantage of 
the lower station-to-station and night 
rates. 

“Points in the area between Prince 
George and Prince Rupert are to be 
given service, with a classified rate 
schedule, as soon as the necessary ad- 
justment of circuits can be completed.” 


Vv 
OBITUARIES 


Mrs, FRANK B. KNEFEL, 56, wife | 
of the manager of the Bucyrus (Ohio) | 
Telephone Co., died May 17 in the | 


Bucyrus City Hospital of a complica- 
tion of diseases. 

The Knefels went to Bucyrus from 
Columbus in 1939 when Mr. Knefel took 
over the management of the Bucyrus 
and Shelby (Ohio) companies. 

Surviving besides the widower are 
two daughters, a son, her mother, two 
brothers and a granddaughter. 


* + 


OscaR E. WOHLBERG, 50, died at his 
home in Lincoln, Neb., May 19. A resi- 
dent of Lincoln since coming to this 
country from Sweden in 1923, he was 
employed for the past 13 years by the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

He began with the company as col- 
lector in 1933, and in 1936 went to 
Plattsmouth as district salesman. He 
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FOR DEPENDABLE RELIABLE SERVICE 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


TELEGRAPH CONDENSERS 


SPECIFICATION SHEETS ON REQUEST 


AMERICAN CONDENSER CO. 


4410 No. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 

















Buy It- 
Install It- 


Forget It— 


Nothing | 
To 
Adjust 


This powerful ringing converter has 
proven its efficiency under the severest 
operating conditions. Has no wearing 
parts assuring a long, dependable, 
trouble-free life. 





ALSO PULSATORS 





Sold by Leading Distributors 






LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


LORAIN, OHIO 


CHANCE CABLE CARS 


Make the Job Safer and Easier 


- HAND BRAKE 


. RUBBER TREAD 
WHEELS 


- STURDY STEEL 
FRAMES 


. ADJUSTABLE 
HEIGHT 


. REINFORCED 
SEAT 









The No. 27 Chance Cable Car is built to meet the 
most exacting specifications for safety and perform- 
ance. The hand brake stops the car and holds it 
anywhere on the messenger. Lightweight Aluminum 
rubber cored wheels ride smoothly over hundreds of 
thousands of rings without appreciable wear. Sturdily 
constructed steel frame and reinforced seat will last 
a lifetime —seat is easily detached and adjustable in 
height for comfort and convenience. 

Chance Cable Cars were used by the Armed Forces. 
They are built to give you the same 
exceptional service. For more informa- 
tion, write today. 



























A-B-CHANCE CO. «ana 


MissOuRt 





Photographed at the recent Signal Corps Association dinner in New York City on the first anni- 


versary of VE-day are (left to right): 


MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM S. RUMBOUGH; BRIG. GEN. 


Cc. O. BICKELHAUPT of AT&T Co.; MAJOR GENERAL J. O. MAUBORGNE, retired, Eleventh Chief 
Signal Officer of the Army, and BRIGADIER GENERAL SARNOFF, president of RCA. 


returned to Lincoln in 1937 and in May 
of 1938 was appointed area commercial 
representative. In December of 1939 
Mr. Wohlberg took the title of solicitor- 
collector, which he held at the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Wohlberg is survived 
a son, and two sisters. 


by his 


widow, 
* * * 


CHARLES W. HORNE, 71, former pres- 
ident of the Clayton (N. C.) Telephone 
Co., died at Clayton May 21. 


* * * 


R. Roy CLARK, former president of 
the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., 
Fairfield, Ill., passed away suddenly 
at his home nearby Fairfield on May 
21 following a heart attack. 

Mr. Clark is survived by his widow, 
a daughter, a son, a sister, 
brothers. 


and four 


Vv 


D. L. Solomon Joins 
Stromberg-Carlson 

Frederic C. Young, Stromberg-Carl- 
son vice president in charge of engi- 
neering and research, has announced 
the appointment of David L. Solomon 
as assistant chief telephone engineer. 
Mr. Solomon will assist Dr. H. R. Reed, 
chief telephone engineer, in the 
vision of the company’s XY system 
program. John H. Levis, who is also 
assistant chief telephone engineer, will 
continue his present supervision of the 
company’s switchboard production pro- 
gram, Mr. Young said. 

A native of Chicago, Mr. Solomon 
was graduated from Purdue University 


super- 


| in 1936 with the degree of Bachelor of 


Science in electrical engineering. He 
has been associated successively with 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., Chi- 


cago, as transmission engineer; with 
the estate of H. M. Friendly of Chicago 
as consulting telephone engineer, and 
with the Federal Telephone & Radio 
Newark, N. J., as assistant chief 
engineer. 


Corp., 


Mr. Solomon is a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers and of the communications sec- 
tion of the Association of American 
Railroads. 


Test-O-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Saiety. Swiftly, Surely 


4a THE NEON GLOW 
LOCATES TROUBLE -INSTANTLY 


indicates hot or grounded 
wires. Tells AC from DC. 
Far superior to ordinary 
otle test bulb. Indispens- 
able in shop or home. The 

pocket-size tester with 
Pa ENTED SAFETY FEA- 
TURE. 







Life-time guarantee. 
List $1.50. Purchase 
thru electrical dealers. 
Pat. No. 1,778,883. 


RTC-2 VINCENT 


RARE GAS RELAY 





for harmonic or coded 
bells. Dual purpose device 
which economically  im- 
proves both ringing and 
transmission on party lines. 
NO MOVING PARTS. Fully 
guoranteed. Can be in- 
stalled in a minute. 


L.$. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 


200 Central Ave. Newark, N. J. 
TELEPHONY 
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American Coach & Body Buys 
Bird-White Tower Line 

Allen Greiner, president of the 
American Coach & Body Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has announced the purchase 
of the inventories, designs, manufac- 
turing licenses under patents, tools, and 
machines of the Bird-White Tower Di- 
vision of the Bird-White Co., Chicago, 





ALLEN GREINER 


Ill. All operations will be moved to 
Cleveland, and the Bird-White Tower 
will be known as the American Tower 
Lift, according to a joint announce- 
ment by Mr. Greiner and Howard 
Holan, executive vice president of the 
company. The American Coach & 
Body Co. will manufacture and sell 
this product through its usual chan- 
nels, and in addition, it anticipates us- 
ing all of the existing Bird-White sales 
and service outlets. 

The American Coach eompany has 
been operating under exclusive sales 
agreement with Bird-White in the 
utility field alone. With the purchase 
of the Bird-White equipment, the com- 
pany extends its activities to other 
fields, including municipalities, trans- 
portation lines, and various related ac- 
tivities. It will be the only company 
with a complete line of aerial equip- 
ment, it is stated. 

The American Tower Lift has all the 
advantages of heavier, more costly 
tower lift equipment without the high 
initial or maintenance cost, it is claimed. 
An outstanding achievement in modern 
design, sound engineering and unique 
construction, it combines lower initial 
height with extreme elevations. 

Raising and lowering is controlled 
directly from the lift platform oper- 
ated by twin hydraulic telescopic rams. 
Collapsible guard rails insure maximum 
safety to the operator. A remarkable 
new jack — offered as optional equip- 
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HOWARD HOLAN 


ment — eliminates sidesway when the 
tower is raised to extreme elevations. 
The American Tower Lift can be fur- 
nished with either the revolving or ex- 
tended type of platform; the light duty 
tower may be equipped with a fixed or 
rolling type platform, and the heavy 
tower is equipped with a large swivel 
type platform. Any of these can be 
insulated to meet almost any need for 
high voltage. 


ie 














With this new addition, the Ameri- 
can Coach & Body Co.’s complete line 


now includes the American Seagrave 
Aerial Platform Ladder, the American 
Revolving Aerial Ladder, the Ameri- 
can Utility Ladder, and the American 
Tower Lift. 


Vv 


>> To be a good American means to 
understand the simple principles on 
which our nation was founded, to ob- 
serve them in our daily life and to fight 
for them.—Newbold Morris. 


nan, 
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; The operator's choice. One of ' 
two models. Adjustable in ' 
i height. Rolled steel con- ‘ 
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1205 CHARLOTTE STREET * KANSAS CITY «& MO. 
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“Take a Letter" 
Does Just That! 


and Recorder 


“Take a letter, please,” is heard 
over the telephone wires of the Work- 
man Service, Inc. A recording machine, 
connected to the company’s telephone 
receiver picks up the dictation, a 
stenographer transcribes it, and presto, 
the busy executive or out-of-town busi- 
nessman has his correspondence mailed 
to him, ready for his signature. 

This service is handled by the “Dicta- 
Tel,” a new division of the Workman 
organization, Samuel L. Workman, its 
president, has announced. 


Vv 
©. M. Anderson Retires 


After 46 years as secretary and man- 
ager of the Huron (Kan.) Telephone 
Co., O. M. ANDERSON has retired and 
has been succeeded by CHARLES PIN- 
DER. JAMES SWARTZ is president of 
the company. 


Vv 


Nebraska Pioneer's 5th Year 
The Frank H. Woods chapter of the 
Independent Pioneers of America will 
celebrate the fifth anniversary of its 
founding June 21 at Lincoln, Neb. 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


eee RAPIDS 
MICHIGA 











Cedar Poles 
MACGILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
+. . 
Northern White and Western Red 


Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 








POLES 





FILMG 
Conference 


UNINTERRUPTED 
oo sored to 12 hours) Conference 
&Te! Recordings on Safety Film 
Models for Dictation “TALKIES” 
ROADWAY,N.Y.3 opt.J 6 





WE BUY 
WE TRADE 
WE REBUILD 


Old telephones or parts into 
smart modern - looking wall phones 
or desk sets with new cabinets. 

Repair service for Transmitters, Receiv- 
ers, Desk Stands and Wall Phones—Magneto 
or Common Battery. 

Specialists in Repairing and 
Rebuilding Transmitters 


The Telephone Repair and Supply Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 


Rogers Park Station 26 Chicago 














THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


INVESTIGATIONS © VALUATIONS 


REPORTS 
CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YoRK 
WASHINGTON @ And Other Principal Cities 








ATLANTIC | 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., N.Y.C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 


Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N. Y 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, tll. 








UNDERGROUND 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 











B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minna.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 
















Cc. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
mF White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 
















International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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Reconstructed Equipment 


New Kellogg or W. E. 2 Cond. magneto Swhd. 

DE AD cccavedsevessesieeteceenveutaseneens .70 
Kellogg No. 22 Local or C. B. Transmitters com- 

plete with Mouthpieces less backs @ 
Kellogg Practically New Linesman’s test set with 

4 Bar Gen. 1600 ohm ringer complete with 

SUD GD ccccccaes ecevcccsescccsceesesece 15.00 
Cook No. 10 or No. 8 Main frame arresters with 

heat coils and carbons banks of 20 lines per 

ae eae eee 8.00 
W. E. No. 1001-C Lineman test set all metal type 

with push button switch hook in handle and 3 

Cond. Cord @ 
Auto. Elec. A. 0. Enclosed gong steel signal sets 

with booster coil Cond. and 1400 ohm biased 

ringers @ $6.50—without Ind, Col @....... 5.50 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
PILSEN STA., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 











ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 











SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








FAST—EFFICIENT—UNIQUE 
POWER DRIVEN 
PRECISION POLISHER 
FOR 
TELEPHONE—TELEGRAPH—RADIO 
SWITCHBOARD PLUGS 


The present expansion of carrier facilities 
makes this device most timely and essen- 
tial in providing clean patching cords for 
these ali important circuits. 


Write for prices and complete data. 
Also hand polishers for small exchanges. 


GUARANTEED (Patent Pending! 
W. C. DELZELL 


P. O. Box 950 Yuma, Arizona 


——j TELEPHONE —— 


mo DIRECTORY joe 
ADVERTISING 


L.M:BERRY E CO. 
aaa Telephone for 


TELEPHONE L.D. 16 
62532, (0), | a :)Selcmeey S Ase), Me), | le) 



















































MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 


Consultation © Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber prod- 
ucts. Preservative treatments of timber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and laboratories: Mobile, Ala. 
Branch offices: 


New York, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and Eugene Ore. 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 











TELEPHONY 








